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BOOSEY & SONS’ PROVINCIAL TOUR 
FOR OCTOBER NEXT. 


~ 
VOCALISTS. 
MADAME ENDERSSOHN, 
MISS FANNY HUDDARIT, 
MR. SIMS REEVES, 


INSTRUMENTALISTS : 
MR, GEORGE CASE, 
AND 
MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 


CONDUCTOR: 


MR. M. W. BALFE, 
The celebrated Composer, who has kindly consented tu sing two of his own songs 
at each Concert. 


Communications to be addressed to Mr. Joun Boosey, 28, Holles-street, London. 


ALENTINE VAUSDEN will shortly appear in 


London. 








A YOUNG MAN is desirous of a Situation in a Music 


Warehouse (London preferred), As improvement is the consideration, 
salary is a secondary affair. Address “Alpha,” 8, Great St. Andrew’s-street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 


ISS BESSIE DALTON, Soprano, — Address, respect- 


ing engagements, to her residence, 60, Princes-street, Leicester-square. 


HILHARMONIC ROOMS, 14, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street.—This place, cayable of holding 1700 persons, to be let, for Balls, 
Concerts, or Oratorios, there being a splendid Organ, or for Lectures and Public 
Meetings. There is also a handsome Private Theatre for amateur performances, 
with new scenery, properties, and dressing-rooms. A handsome room for artists 
to let in the private house, 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg 


to inform their Patrons, Pupils, and Friends, that they have removed to 
24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, where, in future, they will hold their Guitar, 
Concertina, and Flute Classes, and give instruction. 
July 17th, 1856. 


FoR SALE by PRIVATE CONTRACT, owing to the 
decease of the owner, the well known fine old Violoncello by STRADU- 
ARIUS, late the property of John Dennis, Esq., of Hull. Apply to Mr. Atkinson, 
Administrator), 29, George-street, Hull. 


TANOFORTES. — Allison and Allison have the best 


description, in rosewood, from 26 guineas.—75, Dean-street, Soho. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—By Royal Letters 

Patent.—These Instruments obtained FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS at 

the Universal Exhibitions of London in 185], and Paris in 1855. Au entirely new 

stock now ready, for selection. None can surpass them, and the prices are 

moderate. Lists and drawings free. Warerooms, 235, Regent Street, and 18, Soho 
Square, London. 


ITANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 


























MR. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN’S NEW SOLO. 
PERFORMED AND ENCORED EVERY NIGHT. 





L TROVATORE.— Fantasia, for the Flute, with an 
accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Dedicated to ArTuUR PemBeEr, Esq, 
Clapham Park, by R. Smpney Pratren. Price is. London: Boosey and Sons, 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, sole Manufacturers of R. 8. Pratten’s Perfected 
Flute, and publishers of his Works for the Flute. 


ENDELSSOHN’S WEDDING MARCH.—This cele- 
brated composition, arranged for Concertina and Piano, by George Case, is 
contained in this month’s number of ‘‘ Boosey'’s Concertina Misce!lany ” (published 


monthly), price 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sons, Musical Librar?,-28; Helles-street. 


“T]NDER THE GREENWOOD TREB,” sung by 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, in the Cantata of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” composed by 


J. L. Hatton, and > agony with the utmost enthusiasm at the Bradford Festival. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 











O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH,—Tuomas 
LetcuForD (late Jewell and Letchford), Music Pubiisher, 17, Soho-square, 
London, undertakes the Printing and Publishing of every description of Musical 
Works greatly under the usual charges. The works are produced in the best style, 
combining taste with economy.” Atténtion is also particularly paid to. the Pub- 
lishing Department. MS. works revised and prepared for press by on eminent 
professor. Estimates given. 


PERAS in complete Pianoforte Score, German words, 
each, 2s. 6d.; strongly bound, each, 3s. 6d.: Barber of Seville, Masaniello, 
White Lady, Figaro, Jobn of Paris, Magan, Don Juan. BEETHOVEN’S 32 
Pianoforte Sonatas, #1. HAYDN’S 34 Pianoforte Sonatas, with his other piano- 
forte works, £1. HAYDN’S:12 most beautiful Symphonies, arranged for piano- 
forte solo, 12s, 6d. ; the same as pianoforte duets 17s. 6d. MOZART’S Sonatas, 
Fantasias, and Variations for pianoforte so!os and duets, €1. Gustav Scheurmann 
and Co., Importers of Foreign music, and publishers. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to.its ORIGINAL 


COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, bythe PATENT GALVANIC 
COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing remttly for nervous headache 
and all neuralgic affections. Illustrated pamphlets, “ Why Hair becomes Grey, 
and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rhettmatic Affections 
are perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the most safe, 
simple, and efficient galvanic instrument extant. Patronised by the Faculty. 
Offices) E. M. Herring, 32, Basinghall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers of repute. 


. nV ~” 

O EMIGRANTS!—HENRY CORSTEN, 8, Grand- 
Hall, Hungerford Market, London, begs to inform Emigrants to Australia 
and other Colonies, that he has just received from his relations in Holland, who 
are large seed growers, TIN CANISTERS containing tie following SEEDS, very 
superior to any seeds exported before, at a very low price: 2 ounces of the large 
yellow cabbage lettuce ; 2 ditto green ; 2 ditto white coss lettuce, will not easily run 
to sced, and is a splendid poet 2ditto green, stands the frosty nights ; 2 ditto 
of the large white royal cauliflower, 1} foot in diameter ; 2 ditto of the large new 
blood-red thin-leaved cabbage; 2 ditto of variegated cabbage ; 2 ditto of the Eldorado 
leek, stands nearly 3 feet high, and will grow on all sorts of land ; In 2 sorts, 
small packets of cucumber seed ; 2 ditto melon, superior kind ; and 25 packets of 
the best flower seeds, warranted, for £1, or half-canisters for 10s.—A circular, how 

to manage these, is inside the canister for those unacquainted with gardening. 


PIESSE AND LUBIN. 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 2s. 6d, 
FRANGIPANNI SACHET, 1s. 
FRANGIPANNI SOAP, Is. 
FRANGIPANNI POMADE, 2s. 
FPRANGIPANNI INCENSE, Is. 6d. 
PERFUMERY FACTORS, 

2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
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HE VIOLIN.—For Sale, a genuine AMATI, the 

property of an Amateur, with a very choice bow, 4 the celebrated TourTE, 

This instrument and bow are gems rarely to be met with. To be seen at Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





ARITONE SONGS.—The following favourite songs are 


adapted expressly for a Baritone voice of moderate range and capacity ;— 


Annie of Tharaw os os eo PS oe oe Balfe. 
Calm me to Rest ee ne oe oe ee ee Verdi. 
Day is Done, Tho ee ee Balfe. 
Foolish Dreamer (Ernani) .. eo Verdi. 
First Kiss, The os Balfe. 
Hast thou then so soon forgot? (tras ata) Verdi. 
Reefer, The .. ee Rockstro. 
Richard Coeur de Lion “ Osborne, 
Twas here in this tranquil Valley CLinds) Donizetti. 
We'll laugh and sing (Traviata) Verdi. 
The winds are hush’d Campana, 





Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


LA TRAVIATA, 


PIANOFORTE. 


LA TRAVIATA for Pianoforte Solo, complete aanion, arranged by Nord- 
mann, with portrait of Piccolomini, cloth, gilt 
LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Four Hands, arranged by Nordmann, cloth, 





ag # 
- 


LA PRAY IATA, for Pix anoforte Four Hands, arrang ge q by Nordmann, in 
2 books e. each 

LA TRAVIATA, Fantaisie Brill: ante, pour Pi: ano, pe Y Madame ‘Oury 

LA TRAVIATA, “ Libiamo,” The Brindisi, arranged in a popular form by 
Nordmann .. 

LA TRAVIATA, Souvenir de Pic colomini, Trois morceaux populaires pour 
piano, par Alexis .. +. each 

LA TRAVIATA Quadrille, composed by Laurent oe oe oe 

LA TRAVIATA Valse, composed by Montagne, illustrated ae 


oon o oon o o 
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VOCAL—ENGLISH., 
Adapted by Desmony Ryan. 


" We'll laugh and sing all cares away’ ’ (The Brindisi) i 
* Hast thou then so soon ons, (Ui Provenza) . a 
‘Sweet is Spring time after Winter,” duct (Parigi 0 cara) oo 


VOCAL—ITALIAN, 
LA TRAVIATA, the complete opera, small French edition .. oe - 12 


NEW and TRANSPOSED EDITIONS of the following SONGS and DUETS, 
carefully arranged to suit Amasewrs aud Teachers of Vocal Music -~ 


Un di felice 

Parigi, o cara~Duet 
Di Provenza 1] suol 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici 
Se una pudica vergine 
Un di quando le veneri 
Pura siccome un angelo 
Dite alla giovine F 
Addio del passato 

Ab! forse e lui 

Di sprezzo degno 

Noi siamo Zingarelle 


BD OO © 
ABARAMWADAADAS 


THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS, 
Preludio oe 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici (Brindisi) ” 
Un di felice—Valzere Duetto ., 
Ah! forse ? lui—Scena ed Aria ., 
De’ miei bollenti oo 
Pura siccome—Scena e Ductto oe 
Ah no, severo scritto—ditto 
Di Provenza—Scena ed Aria 
Addio del passato 
Parigi o cara—Scena e Duetto ° 
Prendi quest’ e l’immagine—Scena Finale 


—_—_—- 


MILITARY BAND. 
LA TRAVIATA, Grand selection, Boos¢’s Military Journal 


CO wm Com BO ON Co Co mr Co 
coocooa@ocooeoooon 


ORCHESTRE. 
LA TRAVIATA QUADRILLE, Boosey’ s Orchestral Journal, No. 56 
LA TRAVIATA VALSE, Boosey’s Orchestral Journal, No. 55 ° 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN. 


—— 


BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETTS 


For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Score. Pocket 
Edition. Three volumes. Complete .., tee ee 


HAYDN’S QUARTETTS 


For two Violins, Tenor, and Bass. In Parts, Complete 
and new Edition, revised by Lipinski, beautifully bound 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 
A New Pocket Edition is in course of publication. The 83 
Quartetts will be published in Six Volumes, at 10s. each. 
The second volume, containing the Quartetts Nos. 19 to 
30, is just ready. 
MOZART’S QUARTETTS. 
For Two Violins, Tenor, and Bass, in Parts. Complete and 
new edition ine ove eee 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 
Pocket Edition, one yol. ae 2 es 


MENDELSSOHN’S QUARTETTS 


For Two Violins, Tenorand Bass. In Parts. New and 
only complete Edition, in 4 vols., half bound, and case 


THE SAME IN SCORE. 
Octavo Edition Sve be Ge es 


MOLIQUE’S QUARTETTS 
For Two Violins, Tenor and Bass. 
No. 7, Op. 42, in B flat sie 
No. 8, Op. 44,in A minor ,., toe 


BEETHOVEN'S 


Septett, Sextett, and two Quintetts, in Score, pocket edition 
Trios for Violin, Tenor and Bass, Nos. 1 to 7, in Score, pocket 
edition us on ve ive toe eve eve 


MOZART'S 


Three Sextetts and Musical Joke, in Score, pocket edition ,,, 
Five Original Quintetts, in Score, pocket edition .., ‘ad 


0 12 
0 16 


ot 


Roman Strinas of the best make and quality for Violin, Tenor, 
Violoncello, Guitar, Harp, &c. 





LONDON: EWER AND CO, 390, OXFORD STREET. 


Sole Publishers of the entire Works of Mendelssohn. 
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BRADFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Reporter.) 
BrapForD, SaturDAY, Aug. 30. 


Tue Bradford Festival was brought to a termination last night 
with great éclat,and notwithstanding the discouraging prospects 
which presented themselves at the commencement, from a com- 
plication of circumstances no one could have forseen and 
nothing prevented, the second grand triennial music meeting of 
the North may be pronounced, from an artistic point of view, 
eminently successful. Although at present no official accounts 
have been published, I am credibly informed that the receipts 
will be, after all, much larger than was anticipated two days 
since. It must be remembered that the outlay on the 
present festival far surpasses that of 1853. This was 
partly owing to the expense incurred in the production 
of the two new cantatas, May Day and Robin Hood, the copying 
of the parts for band, chorus, and principals—no inconsiderable 
sum for nearly four hundred performers—having been paid by 
the directors. The anxiety to do something for native talent (!) 
must be received as some extenuation for extraordinary ex- 
penditure ; but surely, considering what the chorus had to 
undergo in rehearsals of old pieces, and the amount of time and 
pains required to learn much that was unknown to them, one 
original work would have sufficed.* Of course, the chorus havin 
too much to do, all the performances did not go as they shoul 
have gone, had there been time for reparation, and the natural 
consequence was that some melita. This was more especially 
exemplified in the selection from Jmmanuel, yesterday morning, 
and in May Day, the evening previous, neither of which displayed 
the precision and finish so remarkable in the Yorkshire choral 
singers when they are familiar with the music they have to sing. 
It was the more to be regretted, since both these works have 
great merit, and are by English composers. Mr. Costa did his 
utmost, both for one and the other; but the time was too short 
to allow of more than one or two rehearsals, and the difficulty 
of making chorus singers coming from so many different places 
amalgamate in a new work was insurmountable. These remarks 
must not be received as derogatory to the singers, who, in what 
they knew, thoroughly sustained their reputation. They were 
taxed beyond their powers, 

It must be admitted, that, in a monetary point of view, the 
success of the Festival did not realise the general expectations. 
So confidently was a rye tear relied on, that there originated a 
controversy as to what should be done with it, many suggesting 
that it should be applied to charitable purposes, as at Birming- 
ham and the Cathedral meetings. A local journal, however— 
the Bradford Observer—gives the following reasons why the 
surplus, if there is a surplus, cannot yet be applied to charities : 


“Objection has been raised to the Festival on the grounds that the 
profits are not devoted to charitable purposes. It is a pity that such 
is not the caso; but our readers will remember that St. George’s Hall 
was not built out of the rates, as the Leeds and Birmingham Town- 
halls, but by a private association—certainly not for their private ad- 
vantage, but for the public convenience and benefit. In carrying out 
their undertaking, they have involved themselves in heavy responsi- 
bilities, and it is only fair that they should apply the profits of the 
Festival to meet the expenses of painting and beautifying the hall and 
erecting the organ, and, if there should be any surplus, in liquidation 
of the heavy debt remaining. Let it be remembered that if our 
charities do not benefit, our pockets do not suffer by the building in 
which the Festival is held, Last year the corporation of Birmingham 
voted £2,000 for the painting, &. of the hall; but nothing of the kind 
can be done here. We have often regretted that any debt should press 
upon our noble hall; it would certainly be more creditable to the 
town, and to the wealth and public spirit of the neighbourhood, if the 
debt were extinguished. Then we might have grand triennial musical 
festivals, and place all the profits to the credit of our Infirmary. This 
would indeed be a glorious thing, and £2,000, or £3,000—or perhaps 
more—paid over to the treasurer of the Infirmary every three years, 
would be something worth toiling for, and very materially enlarge the 





correspondent on all and every of these 


* We disagree with our 
points.—Ep, M. W. 





here of ita usefulness. Let us hope to see it done before another 

estival comes round.” 

No doubt the Bradford Observer is right. The gentlemen 
who built the hall from their own private purses are justified in 
reimbursing themselves before thinking of charities. Had the 
hall been raised by the corporation, it would have been another 
matter, and the festival might then at once have resolved itself 
into a charitable institution. The contribution question is 
settled this year, however, by there being nothing to contribute. 
The causes of failure I have before alluded to ; and the directors 
are now satisfied that they have lost hundreds of pounds 
through their erroneous estimate of prices. But for Madlle. 
Piccolomini—whose appearance was looked forward to with the 
greatest curiosity, and who attracted crowds to both the 
concerts at which she sang—the guarantee fund would have 
been taxed to a somewhat greater extent than was anticipated 
when the members signed their names to become responsible. 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini has not quite turned the heads of the 
people of Bradford, and there are great differences of opinion as 
to her vocal powers; but she filled the hall. 

There is one thing in particular, which I am convinced mili- 
tates against the success of the evening concerts, I mean the 
privilege accorded to singers of choosing their own pieces. The 
result is that they consult music-publishers, and introduce a 
quantity of commonplaces unworthy of the occasion. This, 
though it may please the groundlings, makes the judicious 
grieve. The programmes should be left entirely to the con- 
ductor ; or, at any rate, singers should send in the names of 
pieces, subject to the conductor’s approval or rejection. We 
should not then have to complain of the infliction of such com- 
positions as “ Over the sea,” “ Bonnie Jean,” et hoe genus omne, 
at important musical meetings, while the vocalists would escape 
the censure they now bring upon themselves. The ballads I 
have just named may be very well in their places ; but they are 
decidedly out of place at great festivals, 

A brilliant and fashionable audience assembled at St. 
George’s Hall on Thursday evening. Every part of the Hall 
was well filled, except the fifteen shilling seats in the area, 
which were only about three parts occupied. Nevertheless, 
this was a great improvement on former performances, morning 
and evening, and converted the fears of the directors into 
sanguine hopes as to the result. The programme was first-rate. 
It included Beethoven’s symphony in C major, No. 1; Mr. 
Macfarren’s new cantata, entitled May-Day ; overtures to the 
Siege of Corinth and Oberon ; two part-songs by the chorus— 
Miiller’s “ Spring’s Delights,” and Bennet’s “My mistress is as 
fair as fine ;”’ and a very effective vocal selection sung by 
Mesdames Alboni, Viardot Garcia, and Weiss, Mdlle. Piccolomini, 
Miss Sherrington, Herr Reichardt, Signors Bellettiand Beneven- 
tano. 

Mr. Macfarren’s cantata was composed expressly for the 
present Festival. -It is divided into four parts. The first illus- 
trates the choosing of the May Queen, in a chorus, “ Who shall 
be Queen of the May;” the second, the Hunt’s Up, is a 
part-song—“The Hunt’s up, the hunt’s up, awake, my lady, 
free ;” the third, called The Queen’s Greeting, includes a recita- 
tive, “Loyal hearts, your rural Queen,” and song, “ Beautiful 
May, with thy lap full of flowers,” for solo and chorus with a 
burden ; and the fourth, entitled The Revels, comprises a chorus, 
“Lads and lasses, hasten all.” May-Day is a very different 
affair from Robin Hood, and, although, judging from the re- 
ception each meet with, the success of the two may be paralleled, 
IT have no doubt but that only one of them is destined to make 
its way into public favour. For my own part I think the cantata 
of May-Day admirable throughout. Others, on the contrary— 
and among them a few whose opinions are worth attention— 
consider the first and last pieces too much elaborated. All, 
however, agree, that the part-song and the air with the burden 
are both original and beautiful. The latter, the solo very prettily 
sung by Miss Sherrington,was tumultuouslyencored. The chorus 
were unsteady from first to last. I was sorry that Mr. Macfarren 
was not present to witness the enthusiastic reception accorded to 
by his new work. : 

Malle, Piccolomini’s share of the programme included the air 
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“Ah! fors’e lui,” from the 7raviata; the quartet from Don 
Pasquale, “E rimasto la impietrato,” with Herr Reichardt, 
Signors Belletti and Beneventano ; an aria from Luisa Miller, 
“To vidi, e’1 primo ;” and, with Signor Belletti, the duet, 
“ Pronta io son,” from Don Pasquale. Her reception was very 
flattering, but scarcely enthusiastic. Both ladies and gentlemen 
appeared too much taken up with scrutinising her personal 
appearance to think of applauding, She was very nervous, and 
did not sing the aria so well as I have heard her sing it at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. The cabaletta was better, but not quite 
up to the Piccolomini mark, It was, nevertheless, universally 
encored and repeated. The effect produced by the quartet from 
Don Pasquale, was nil. The air from Luisa Miller is not attrac- 
tive ; nor is it well suited to the means of Malle. Piccolomini. It 
produced little effect, in spite of the energetic admirers of the 
little lady—their name in Bradford is “legion”—who at- 
tempted to encore it, but only succeeded in bringing her on 
to bow her acknowledgments. The admirable duet from Don 
Pasquale, between Norina and Malatesta, was a very different 
matter. By her own inimitable manner and “ genuine singing ” 
—1mark well the inverted commas—Malle. Piccolomini created 
a furor, an enthusiasm as hearty and universal as I have ever 
witnessed in a concert-room. Of course the duet was encored, 
repeated, and received as uproariously as at first. This per- 
formance, and the sensation it produced, established the yt 
of Mdlle. Piccolomini, who possesses the art of swaying the mul- 
titude to her will in a singular degree—beyond further contro- 
versy. From that moment she became the talk and the 
“toast” of Bradford. The gentlemen went half mad about 
her; and more champagne has been drank to her health 
since Thursday night than in the same space of time was, pro- 
bably, ever drunk before in this thirsty emporium of commerce. 
I will relate an anecdote to prove that Ido not exaggerate. 
One of the gentlemen connected with the administration of 
St. George’s Hall, by some means, I know not how, obtained pos- 
session of one of Madlle. Piccolomini’s gloves, and showed it to all 
his friends as a trophy. Sundry offers were made to him for 
the glove, which he declined to part with on any consideration ; 
but he offered to allow any of his friends and acquaintances to 
kiss the tip of one of the fingers on payment of a sovereign! 

There is hardly anything else worth specialising in the Even- 
ing Concert of Thursday. Alboni was suffering from a severe 
cold, and could scarcely do more than whisper Rode’s air with 
variations, and “Di piacer,” both of which she was obliged to 
curtail. The struggle she made to sing under such circum- 
stances, that she might not disappoint those who came to hear 
her, was worthy of all praise. Even last night, when her hoarse- 
ness had increased, and left her no hope of doing herself justice, 
Alboni chose rather to come on and sing her worst, than throw 
any doubt on her wish to oblige the public, with whom she is so 
great a favourite. She is too genuine an artist for that, and the 
public, who love and admire this most peerless and incomparable 
of singers, will estimate her conduct on this occasion at its proper 
value. May she live a thousand years!—and that, as Lord 
Byron used to say, is nine hundred and ninety-nine years longer 
than the Spanish Cortes. 

Madame Viardot, too, must be noticed for the extraordinary 
fluency and fire she displayed in the unheard-of bravura from 
Graun’s Britannicus, and Herr Reichardt for his graceful and 
finished singing in Mozart’s “Dalla sua pace.” 

Beethoven’s symphony was played magnificently, and Rossini’s 
brilliant overture, which was encored with acclamations, not less 
so. Mr. Costa had never greater reason to be satisfied with his 
orchestra. 

The performance yesterday morning drew a good attendance, 
chiefly to the galleries, one of the attractions being the 103rd 
Psalm of Mr. Jackson, chorus-master at St. George’s Hall. The 
Great: Gallery, on this occasion, was opened to the public at the 
desirable admission-charge of 3s. 6d. To the Psalm of Mr. 
Jackson was added the 114th Psalm of Mendelssohn, (“ When 
Israel out of Egypt came”); a selection from Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s oratorio, Jmmanuel ; a MS. “Credo,” by Mendelssohn ;* 





_* Introduced at the Festival of 1853, 





and a miscellaneous selection of Sacred Music, sung by Mesdames 
Clara Novello, Viardot Garcia; and Milner, Messrs. Montem 
Smith, Weiss, and Sims Reeves. Alboni was put down for 
Cherubini’s “ O Salutaris hostia,” but an apology was made for 
her by Mr. Ollivier, on the plea that her indisposition was 
unabated. 

Of Mr. Jackson’s Psalm I would rather refrain from giving 
an opinion. It was well performed, under the composer’s own 
direction, and uproariously applauded by his fellow townsmen, 
The selection from Jmmanuel did not go as well as the composer 
had a right to expect—the chorus being evidently overtaxed on 
the fourth morning. One of the finest performances of yester- 
day—if not the finest—was that of Mr. Sims Reeves in “ Deeper 
and deeper still,” which the audience did their best to encore, 
but which the singer declined to repeat. Miss Milner, too, must 
be praised for the effective manner in which she sang Guglielmi’s 
“ Gratias agimus,” and Mr, Lazarus, for his splendid obb/igato on 
the clarionet ; Herr Formes, no less so, for his impressive 
delivery of the air from St. Puul, “O God, have mercy upon 
me.” The programme was far too long. 

The last evening concert yesterday attracted an immense at- 
tendance, upwards of 4,000 persons being present. All the rank 
and fashion of Bradford and the neighbouring localities were 
present, and the appearance of the hall was brilliant and animated 
in the extreme. The large west gallery, as in the morning, was 
thrown open at 3s, 6d, but, the greater number of the seats 
having been taken previously, the concession came too late, 
and there were several “rows” in consequence. For a 
concert-room audience I have hardly seen one more ill- 
behaved than that of last night at St. George’s Hall. 
Many of the pieces were interrupted, and hardly one was 
listened to with gravity. The programme was not so good as 
that of the night before, though including some gems of the first 
water. I never heard a more finished performance of Men- 
delssohn’s A major Symphony—* the Italian”—which, I must 
own, was listened to throughout with profound attention ; while 
the overture to Guillaume Tell, which we have heard executed 
in a more faultless style, roused the audience to enthusiasm, and 
provoked an encore. The chorus sang a new choral part-song, 
by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, ‘The lark now leaves his 
wat’ry nest,” and Morley’s madrigal, “Now is the month of 
May.” Both were encored, though neither was well sung. 
Mdlle. Piccolomini was received, on her entrance, with 
reiterated cheers. She sang the Brindisi, from the Ta- 
viata, “Libiamo, libiamo,” with Herr Reichardt and the 
chorus; Mozart’s “Deh vieni, non tardar,” from Ligaro ; 
and, with Herr Reichardt, the duet from La Traviata, 
“Parigi, o cara.” She was encored in the brindisi, and repeated 
it. Although not altogether a finished performance I was 
greatly pleased with Mozart’s song, since it showed me what I 
have all along thought, that the young artist possesses a true and 
earnest feeling for good music. Mdlle. Piccolomini must study 
Mozart with faith and zeal. I am sure she would become one of 
his most worthy interpreters. The duet from La Traviata was 
not acceptable to the Bradford audience. An attempt was made 
to encore it, but in vain. This duet is nothing if not theatrical. 
Alboni, with her cold still very bad, made a bold attempt to 
sing a duet from Zancredi with Mr. Sims Reeves, and part of the 
rondo finale from La Cenerentola. Mad. Viardot gave a very 
splendid reading of the recitative and aria, “Tu che accendi,” 
from Tancredi, which terminates with the well-known melody 
of “ Di tanti palpiti.” Mr. Sims Reeves sang with great power 
Purcell’s “Come, if you dare,” and was encored; and Herr 
Formes received the same compliment in “O ruddier than the 
cherry.” The other encores were numerous. At the end of 
the performance the National Anthem was sung, all the prin- 
cipals standing, and Mr. Weiss and the chorus singing. A series 
of “Three cheers” for various individuals was then originated 
by the gentlemen in the galleries, among which I could hear 
distinctly, “ Mrs. Sunderland,” “Mr. Smith,” and “ Mr. Costa.” 
The vast audience then left the Hall, and it was long past mid- 
night ere the last light was extinguished, and the last footfall 
left its echoes behind. 

Andso a three years farewell to the Bradford Festival! 
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Meanwhile I commend strongly to your notice the criticisms in 
the Leeds Journals, wherein you will find the most ingenious 
and original opinions on the singers.and the music written in 
very questionable vernacular ; and I would more \pertiagioniy call 
your attention to the article in the Manchester Daily Examiner 
and Times of this day, in which you will learn with astonishment 
that the duet “Parigi, O cara” is from the Woze di Figaro. 


BEETHOVEN .#* 
(Concluded from p. 518). 


Sucu a man was necessarily, in the eyes of his contemporaries, 
the dangerous innovator—the hateful Utopian, who, to use a 
favourite expression of the criticism of the period (see Op. 72), 
“ sacrificed to what was new and strange, what was beautiful in 
works,” the foundation and aim of which had still solely been 
the Beautiful, for only a vivid feeling for that quality enables 
and impels us to seek to strike out “new” paths for it. Thus it 
came to pass that, in the Freimuthiger for the year 1806, the fol- 
lowing estimate of one of the greatest creations of human in- 
tellect was in any way possible: —“ A short time since the 
overture to Fidelio was performed in the Augarten, and all un- 
prejudiced musical connoisseurs were unanimous in declaring 
that anything so unconnected, glaring, confused, and revolting 
to the ear had certainly never been written before. The most 
cutting modulations follow each other, in truly horrible har- 
mony, and two or three petty ideas, which completely dissipate 
all appearance of loftiness, such, for instance, as a solo for the 
post-horn, intended, we presume, to announce the arrival of the 
governor, complete the disagreeable and deafening impression.” 

How naturally genial and striking must not this intention 
be, when, through it, such a hopelessly blind, sneering coxecomb 
could hit upon the idea that—* it marked, we presume, the 
arrival of the governor.” 

We must, for the honour of Weber, believe that these expres- 
sions of a prejudice which went so far as to accord to the Pro- 
metheus overture, that is to say, to an innocent freckle upon 
Beethoven’s youthful cheek, the preference over the great 
Fidelio overture, did not emanate from Weber's pen, to which 
people would attribute them. The intentions of this overture 
of overtures, its dramatizing of situations and individuals, by 
means of instruments, and of the language and spirit of the 
drama, felt and rendered instrumentally in the sphere of infi- 
nity, have, at any rate, produced Der Freischiitz as an offshoot, 
and held all the effect-overtures of modern times at the bap- 
tismal font! They have been, at any rate, regularly pillaged 
by Weber, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and by heaven knows 
whom besides. 

Only a dramatic mind, like Beethoven’s, could have made 
his overture fall into two parts through the prophetic trum- 

et-blast—namely, first, into the exposition of human destiny 
in the drama, and, second, into the human sympathy placed in 
the orchestra, as that of a second something standing above the 
drama, like the chorus above antique tragedy, ja gradually 
rising to indescribable ecstacy at the deliverance of the victim ! 
Another song to joy! The trumpet-blast would seem to imply 
that the orchestra says to one of its members, as Queen Isabeau 
says to the Squire, in Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans:— 

“Steig’ auf die Warte dort, die nach dem Feld 
Hin steht, und siehe, wie die Schlacht sich wendet.” 


The trumpet-solo announcing the deliverance comes from the 
stage (“trumpet on the stage,” says the score). It is precisely 
this which is the happiest blending of theatre and orchestra 
into the universal stage of life. A great many trumpets have 
sounded from the stage since that time. But no one worth 
mentioning has ever again ventured such a combination of the 
theatre and the orchestra, of the world on one side the curtain 
and that on the other. This magnificent overture ought, for 
these reasons, only to be played in a theatre, and never in 
concert-rooms. If people wish to perform it out of the theatre, 








* Translated expressly for the Musical World by J. V. Brrp@EMan, 


the trumpet-blast ought to proceed from another room, if only 
to cause the public to inquire: “for what, motive the trumpet 
was sent away?” The anatomist can, it is true, carry his pre- 

arations into the lecture-room, but the soul can only be heard 
in the limits adequate to it. 

We read in a Correspondenznachricht, some thirty years since : 
“ Biickeburg, the 15th April. The whole of our town, generally 
so quiet, was, to-day, on its legs. A sight, as interesting as it 
was unusual in Biickeburg, attracted old and young into the 
streets. A group of flamingos, slowly proceeding ina norther! 
direction, floated over the town. With the purple colour of their 
brilliant plumage.the beautiful creatures appeared like balls of 
fire in the blue atmosphere of an unclouded day. The sight was 
charming and inspiring. The gentry of the place followed with 
telescopes the guests who had thus wandered out of their way 
to us.” 

Just as these flamingos are to the Biickeburg geese, so is the 
great C major overture of Beethoven’s opera, to the petty affairs 
of social life. 

A further discussion of the great Fidelio overture, from the 
simple and yet so grand motive of the allegro, until, just to 
mention one thing more, the two sighs in the 188th bar, which 
in the 224th advance to their redemption, two pearl drops on 
the chalice of a flower in the land of aspirations—a more 
detailed discussion of this Beethovenian microcosm would be a 
reconstruction of the master’s life and being, two perfectly 
identical ideas in Beethoven; a monography to which the author 
will in ¢his place only allude. 

The mention of /idelio here must be regarded merely as an 
opportunity for explaining critically why, long after his death, 
Beethoven was misunderstood and persecuted. 

Experience teaches us that, in the whole ladder of. life, from 
the man of business up to the poet, at each round, one misfortune 
is more hurtful to the man dependent on the judgment of the 
public, than repeated successes are advantageous to him. Every 
public judges, without respect for persons and circumstances, by 
results. Fidelio had been but moderately successful; it had 
been coldly received, and the composer had withdrawn it after 
the third representation (see Op. 72). 

The public was guided by this result. In a work that glorified 
one of the most lauded feelings of any age, namely, true con- 
jugal love, to which Beethoven lent, perhaps, the traits of that 
Eleonore, whom his warm heart probably still recollected from 
the years of his childhood in the house of the Breunings (see 
above, Wegeler’s letter), in this apotheosis by the artist of a 
feeling lost for the man, the public, including the master’s 
artistic contemporaries, saw merely a Spanish subject, used by 
Bouilly for a French opera compased by Gaveau ; subsequently 
adopted by Ferdinand Paer, in an Jtalian Leonore, and now 
transferred, bi-cephalic (Leonore Fidelio) into a fourth language. 
—That it was these accidental circumstances which necessarily 
destroyed the charm of novelty, and caused Bee hoven’s share in 
the subject to appear only as a new edition’ was a fact the 
Public did not see. The public merely compared, a piece of 
stupidity of which no public will ever divest itself. Now the 
logic of every public only goes so far 4s to enable it to say to 
itself: “Since our dearly-beloved Paer’s music to Leonore is 
something quite different, therefore Beethoven’s is no music at all.” 

The conviction thus gained, poor Beethoven’s artistic contem- 
poraries should have set to music and performed as a cantata. 
As no one can see himself, they silently passed over the fact, 
that they were not even capable of judging Beethoven, far less 
his opera, and were no more able to see its beauties than a 
negro is to see the beauty of a white. ’ 

And who pronounced judgment ?_ A Viennese public, assisted 
by the most unmusical portion of all the inhabitants of Europe, 
the officers of a French army, only seven days after the capture 
of Vienna by Napoleon, on the 20th November, 1805. et. 
hoven would have been more successful had he scored “Jai du 
bon tabac /” : 

Causa victrix Diis placet, devicta Catoni! The only Cato, 
however, to be found in Vienna was Beethoven himself, and 
therefore his opera pleased him sufficiently to cause him, after 
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the people’s eyes suffered, to withdraw it altogether. Beethoven 
was condemned in Vienna. It is in the fatal minor circum- 
stances which co-operated in the choice of the subject and the 
performance of the opera itself, that we must look for the prin- 
cipal reason of the want of understanding displayed by his con- 
temporaries. One step more, and people came to this further 
result: “ Poor Beethoven’s opera” (Beethoven happened to be 
richer in ideas than Vienna with all its suburbs) “has now at 
last been completely unsuccessful, consequently, nothing else of 
his can or ought to please,” 

In addition to this, Beethoven was the outlaw who had 

broken his ban, and against whom the arrows of satire and 
the still sharper ones of ingratitude had to be directed. Yet 
Beethoven had done much, in order, wherever it was possible, 
to pay homage, in the scenes which offer a picture of Rocco’s 
domestic arrangements, and are the medium between the 
upper and lower world of Fidelio, to the taste rendered popular 
by Mozart. It is not until the composer in the dungeon de- 
scends “Zu dem Manne der nicht mehr lebt, und wie ein 
Schatten schwebt ’t+ that he becomes the real Beethoven, who 
digs the victim’s grave in the ruined cistern. Both the style and 
substance of the marriage matters treated of in the introductory 
pieces, and of which childlike element belonging not to Beethoven’s 
genius but to his good nature, is not sufficiently interesting, are 
to be ascribed to the tendencies of a period when the regular 
theatre-goer, the good citizen and father of a family felt “more 
comfortable” (gemiithlicker) when he did not too often meet upon 
the stage individuals superior in station to himself, but rather 
such as were only equal or subordinate to him, and thus more 
easily reminded him of his breeding-cage for canaries, his nursery 
at home! A go-between was necessary between the stage and 
life! This is the motive, the raison d’état of the Leporellos, the 
Papagenos, the billings-and-cooings in Rocco’s cottage, the jovial 
Kilian, in Der Freischiitz, who shoots better than the huntsman, 
of the heroically virtuous sergeants and servants in Lessing 
and Iffland, imitations of Sancho-Panza and Falstaff, to name 
the primitive types, 

In Beethoven’s time, the stage was still a kind of court of 
appeal for civil life. What had been sanctioned there, had 
attained the force of law in life. Consequently, the affairs in 
Rocco’s house had to be rendered similar to those in that of the 
regular play goer, and the Marcellina’s were contented that the 
more interesting Fidelio should be preferred to the every da 
Jacquino, whom they knew only too well. In our days, occupied, 
as they are, by great social and political experiments, the theatre 
is only an article of fashion in opera; the scene of action of a 
feeling of curiosity in the drama, separated from life itself, and 
soon blunted. ’ 

In the first pieces of Fidelio, and even in the transition of the 
33rd bar of the chorus of prisoners, and in the 36th of Pizarro’s 
aria, there is more of the Mozart element than in the instru- 
mental compositions of Beethoven’s first period, but this is not 
so immediately apparent because Mozart’s influence is not, as in 
Beethoven’s first attempts just mentioned, an involuntary one, 
but one wrung from the master who had already attained the 
highest pitch of originality. This influence of Mozart’s taste in 
trifles is concealed but not suspended by more far-fetched 
harmonies, such as are especially found in the second trio. 

Rocco’s air, for instance, “Hat man nicht auch Gold bei- 
neben,” isa mere street-ballad, after the Papageno model, with 
the transition into the 6-8 and not at tempo “das Gliick wie 
ein Knecht,” an ephemera which would have been in its proper 
place in a piece interspersed with songs, in a small Teniers, but 
notin Leonore, in a grand Salvator Rosa. The music perfectly 
agrees with the spirit of the situation, but the situation does not 
agree with Beethoven's spirit, which cannot succeed in saying 
anything insignificant, and which must have regarded this piece 
as a necessary evil, as an experimentum in anima vili, 

_ With what difficulty the composer of “ Adelaida,” so ideal 
in his tendencies, digested the jailor’s sugary daughter, is proved 
by the fact that he composed three times Marcellina’s aria, 
“O, wir’ ich schon mit Dir vereint,” although it could not have 








* “To the man who no longer lives, and floats about but as a shadow,” 


had for him the importance of a singing bird, -Jacquino remains 
even into the profound first quartet: “ Mir ist so wunderbar” 
6-4, an uninteresting lout, whose place ought to have been in 
a mill and not in a fortress encompassing the drama. 

All this domesticity of Rocco without his keys was not adapted 
for Beethoven, who, himself a victim, could only glorify 
Florestan pining in his dungeon. Even the charming duet: 
“Um in der Ehe froh zu leben, muss man vor Allem treu sich 
sein” has a dash of Sunday finery about it, which throws a chill 
over an action, the foundation of which isa prison. The com- 
poser raised it by a tempo 9-8ths, employed by him only in a few 
beautiful adagios (first quartet, septet, sonata, Op. 22, Op. 31, 
No.1; Clirchen, too, dies in 9-8, Compare the profound varia- 
tions of the Sonata, Op. 109, where Beethoven passes with such 
sutisiaction from 3-4ths into 9-8ths). The situation of the duet 
is deficient in interest, because it is false. Marcellina pines for 
the day that shall unite her to Fidelio, who, we know, conceals 
the great Leonore. The interest is centred in the music as such, 
as a means of gratifying the ear, and which the composer 
has ornamented with so-called agreeable passages in sixths, 
trills, small vocal cadences, and pretty consonances; but 
in doing this, he was enabled to display more good will than 
fine and inimitable genius, for this marriage-duet of two per- 
sons who cannot by any possibility marry each other, derives, 
from this fact, a colouring which is not comic and which is not 
tragic, but which is false, and whose only result is a piece 
which, as such, was admirably composed. But what parti- 
cularly distinguishes Beethoven’s act is that it does not, like the 
Italian school, stop at the ear, but, in great and lofty ideas, 
speaks through the ear to the caward man, awakening noble 
thoughts and magnanimous resolves, When Beethoven abandens 
this path, he abandons himself. In the subject of Leonore he had 
perceived the faithful wife, triumphing over every difficulty, as 
genius always grasps the kernel, and not the husk, He did not 
hit upon Rocco and those around him in the first act, until the 
lower world of the dungeon—the triumph to be celebrated b 

virtue over it—had vanquished the flat over-world, which had, 
nevertheless, to be disposed of in the score, This exposition 
would scarcely have increased in interest, had it been laida 
story higher in the residence of the Governor. But even in this 
frzme we find great beauties, only not Beethoven, Perhaps the 
phrase addressed by Marcellina to Leonore in the second trio: 
“Dein gutes Herz wird manchen Schmerz in diesen Griiften 
leiden,” was the origin of the masterly carrying out of opposite 
characters in Agatha and Aennchen’s duet in Der Freischiitz, 
as Pizarro’s vengeance-breathing air, “Ha! welch’ ein Augen- 
blick” became Caspar’s air of vengeance in Der Fretschiitz. 
Beethoven’s observation is known: “I should never have 
believed that weakly little man, Weber, could have created 
Caspar—a fellow who stands as firm as a ‘ house’ before you!” 
Beethoven did not add, in his own mind, that in this house whole 
stories belonged to him, because true genius never keeps in view 
what it has done, but only what is still to be created. Nihil 
actum reputans st quidquid agendum reliquit. Even when 
Beethoven had composed the Choral Symphony, in comparison 
with which Weber’s magnificent overtures are, after all, mere 
lance-splinters, this opus stupendum was already lost, in his 
mind, in the Tenth Symphony, which, without doubt, would 
have given the symphony style new form, new substance, and a 
more extended compass, and have found its programme in the 
universum. Only a Frenchman, only a conservatory director, 
only Feétis, could have invented a fable about the exceedingly 
unimportant Allegretto Posthume for orchestra (see Letter in 
fourth section of the catalogue), a shred of Beethoven's swaddling 
clothes, having been destined for the Tenth Symphony—the 
Unutterable ! the Infinite! An error of conjectural criticism 
without a parallel! 





Gusrnszy.—On Friday evening, August 29, Mr. Brinley Richards 
gave a concert, at which he played all his latest and most popular 
school pieces, besides some of the minor compositions of Mendelssohn, 
Mr. Richards was much applauded by the audience and the press. The 
newspapers are always kind to Mr, Richards wherever he encounters 





them, (Vide the Guernsey Star.) 
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THE LATE MADAME VESTRIS, 
(Concluded from page 558.) 
On Friday, the 3lst of May, after the conclusion of Dr. 


Dilworth, Madame Vestris delivered a farewell address, in which 
she said :— 


“For the ninth time I have the honour to drop my courtesy and 
my curtain at the close of a prosperous season, for which, in Mr. 
Mathews’ name and my own, I beg to offer you our best acknowledg- 
ments. There have been peculiar circumstances connected with the 
season about to conclude, which ‘I conclude,’ I had better say but little 
about. I may, however, safely and truly say that I left you with un- 
feigned regret, and returned to you with unbounded joy: and though 
it must be confessed that the mode in which you eae OF your regret 
at my absence was more calculated to feed my vanity than my treasury, 
your kindness since my return has left the latter nothing to complain 
of, Encouraged by the approbation my managerial efforts have re- 
ceived, we have become lessees of the Theatre Royal, Coyent Garden. 
I am aware that we shall have many difficulties to contend with. We 
propose to face them manfully and womanly, to preserve the good points 
of former managements, and reject the bad: to take with us the best 
results of my experience here, aud to trust to the public to do the rest. 
Some kind friends have already prophesied that I shall not succeed 
there. My only answer is that, nine years ago, they said I should never 
succeed here.”’ 


Covent-Garden opened under the new management, on Mon- 
day, September the 30th, 1839, with the opera of Artaxerxes. 
Miss Austin, a pupil of Mr. T. Welsh, making her début as 
Mandane. The following Thursday, the School for Scandal was 
given, well; and on the 4th of November, a new play, called 
Love, by Sheridan Knowles, was produced—thus showing that 
the performances would involve variety, if there were no other 
excellence, the three first representations comprising opera, 
comedy, and a serious drama. It is not necessary to speak at 
length of Madame Vestris’s management, which lasted three 
years, during which time a number of new pieces were pro- 
duced—several new and talented artists appeared—and many 
successes were achieved. The third and last season of the Covent- 
Garden management, under Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, 
was brought to a termination on the 30th of April, 1842, when 
the gentleman delivered a farewell address, in which he stated 
that the failure of the speculation was owing to enormous in- 
terest paid to Jew money-lenders, to law expenses consequent 
thereon, and to the “ starring-system”—a tacit acknowledgment 
on his part that he and Madame Vestris were totally unfit to 
govern a theatre. 

Little remains now to be said of the subsequent career of the 
artist. For several years Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews 
pursued the common course of actors, at one time of the year 
appearing in London, at one or other of the theatres—at the 

aymarket, Princess’s, or Surrey—and “starring it” durin 
their congé, as it is called, in the provinces. At the Liverpoo 
Theatre, on the 22nd of January, 1847, Madame Vestris de- 
livered a farewell address, in which she appeared to take leave 
of the stage, but sppenmnd, nevertheless, at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, on February 21st. 

The management of the Lyceum theatre by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews of late years, and its various fortunes, are 
fresh in the recollection of everybody. Its successes and failures, 
its reputation and its prestige, are well known. Had Madame 
Vestris’s health permitted, it is just possible that the Lyceum 
Theatre would have gone on prosperously, and eventually have 
established itself on firm grounds, as the Olympic did long 
before, But Fate had otherwise willed it. Madame Vestris, 
for some years past, had pene: attacks, which prevented 
her from appearing on the stage, and finally precluded all 
hope of her again resuming her professional avocations. She 
appeared for the last time in public, at the Lyceum, on Wed- 
nesday, Jul 26, 1854, on the occasion of Mr. Charles Mathews’s 
benefit, in Sunshine through the Clouds. About six months since 
her disorder took a favourable turn, and she became so much 
better, that her friends entertained reasonable hopes that she 
might be able to appear in the course of the summer. A fresh 
attack, however, ensued, worse than ever, which baffled the skill 
ofthe physicians, and, after many months of suffering, endured 


with great patience, Madame Vestris expired on Saturday 
morning, the 9th of August, 1856, in the 60th year of her age 
according to some accounts—according to others, in the 64th ; 
and was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, on Thursday, the 
14th of August. 

So passed from this life one of the most remarkable women 
of her time, whose name, for little less than half a century, was 
a household word in the mouths of the public. Madame Vestris 
had her faults as a woman as well as an actress; but they are 
buried with her, and we have no desire to rake them up from 
her grave. Let it be hoped that in her case the application of 
the poet’s words may be reversed :— 

“The evil that men do lives after them — 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


In writing this sketch our motto has been de mortuis nil nist 
bonum, and we have kept it reverentially before our eyes. 








MR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC. 

THE season was brought to a close on Saturday last. At the 
end of the performance, Mr. Albert Smith addressed the 
audience as follows :— 

“And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, as the Monarch of 
Mountains is unable to leave his throne of rocks at present, 
from the pressure of tourists and excursionists, I am compelled 
to prorogue his parliament, by deputy, myself; and I will, there- 
fore, according to established form, read my speech, I hope ‘in 
that clear and distinct voice’ the reporters usually connect with 
that ceremony. 

“My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“The period having arrived when you require some relaxation 
from the incessant labour and fatigue you must have undergone, 
during the past Session, from hearing me tell the same long 
story, over and over again, I feel a few words are due from me 
to you, not only respecting the present, but the future. 

“T continue to receive the most friendly assurances from 
Foreign Powers, on my passport, of ‘ permission to pass freely, 
and aid and protection in case of need,’ of which I am about 
immediately to avail myself, as I hope, for your future amuse- 
ment. His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, has by his con- 
sulate visée, placed the travelling resources of his charming 
country at my disposal, in accordance with the treaty of fares 
laid down in the ‘Continental Bradshaw.’ His Majesty the 
King of Prussia has thrown open the navigation of the Rhine 
to me, subject simply to the adherence to the tariff of prices, 
between Cologne and Mayence, as issued by the Kélnische 
Gesellschaft Company: and our gallant ally, the King of Sardinia, 
has granted me permission toycross the Alps, between Switzer- 
land and Piedmont, by any pass between the Col du Bonhomme 
and the Simplon, practicable for troops—of tourists. 

“The gambling tables, at Baden, will occupy my extreme at- 
tention ; and the still helpless and lamentable state of Brown, 
everywhere on the Continent, calls for the most earnest measures 
to alleviate those miseries which cloud his tour, and turn his 
holiday into a prolonged excursion of imaginary extortion, self- 
created irritation, disappointed anticipation, and misunderstood 

behaviour. 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen of the Area and Gallery, 

“T have directed supplies of fresh seats to be laid under you 
before we next meet. Considering that the absolute comfort 
of the public is the very first thing that ought to be attended to 
in any resort intended for, and supported by, them, without the 
compulsion of an extra payment—that the miserable system of 
extorting every extractable sixpence from the audience, by the 
combined agencies of box-keepers, box-book-keepers, bill-sellers, 
and saloon-keepers (in whose toils our managers appear to be 
so hopelessly entangled), is a shame and a disgrace to our 
public places of amusement—considering this, I shall still 
endeavour to improve your condition and prospects ; your con- 
dition, as far as your individual ease is concerned ; your 
prospects, as may relate toa clear, comfortable view of every- 
thing that is going on. As heretofore—every reasonable 
complaint or suggestion will receive my best and _readiest 





attention ; and as heretofore, the price of admission will include 
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every possible auxiliary to comfort and accommodation that 
the room, or the attendants can offer. 
“My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

“ Having had the honour of telling you the same story in the 
same room fourteen hundred and eighty-two times, up to this 
evening, I will not venture to refer to it, for you must know it 
almost as well as I do. But you must permit me to’add, that I 
now release you, from your flattering attention, until the middle 
of November, when I return from the Continent. And, until 
that timé, wishing you every possible enjoyment and happiness, 
that you most desire yourselves, I bid you, very gratefully, 
Good bye.” 








NOTICE. 

Ir is requested that all communications intended for the 
Musical World be addressed to the Editor only, and not to any 
persons supposed to be connected with this journal. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mrs. SunnERLAND’s ABSENCE FROM THE BRADFORD FESTIVAL.— 
We have not space for any further letters on this subject. 
F. G.—The paper shall appear in an early number. 
V. Furyivati.—We shall be glad to havea sight of the USS. 
referred to. 
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AmonG the rest of its manufactures, the good town of 
Birmingham has just taken on itself to build and equip a 
new music hall—a report of the opening of which will be 
found in another part of our columns, So far as the fact 
itself is concerned, its interest may be said to be almost 
purely local. It is, of course, gratifying at any time to re- 
cognise such solid and practical indications of spirit and 
liberality. Unquestionably refreshing is it to be made aware 
that, in a town where toil and bustle are the paramount con- 
ditions of existence, enough of unselfish enthusiasm for art 
remains to induce a number of amateurs to incur the risk of 
such an undertaking as has this week been inaugurated. 
Still, if this: were all, the interest of the operation would, as 
aforesaid, be far more local: than general. If Birmingham 
ventures the cost, Birmingham ‘also reaps the benefit. It 
would be our duty to deal with the completion of the new 
music hall as with any other piece of intelligence, and to 
say neither less nor more about the matter than it was 
immediately worth. 

The present case, however, appears to involve questions of 
far more importance than the risk of speculators, or the 
creditable vanity of those who desire to increase the attrac- 
tions of their native town. In any meddling with the party- 
politics stirred up on this occasion, we have no intention to 
share. The new music-room-scheme has, of course, a host of 
enemies in Birmingham. It is, for instance, very indus- 
triously condemned as an uncalled for and. impertinent 
opposition to the old Town Hall. All this we mention 
merely to reprobate the bitter and sectarian spirit but too 
abundantly displayed. The real and important interest of 
the new undertaking is contained in the. fact. that it is 
undoubtedly the expression of a musical want which could 
be supplied in no other way. The plain and simple state- 
ment of the truth appears to be that, in proportion to its 
importance, wealth, and desires, Birmingham is extremely 
ill-provided with good musical performances. Its festivals, 


to be sure, ave the finest things of their kind in the world ; 
but they oceur but once in three years, and the in- 
terval between them is all but an utter blank so far as 





music is concerned, Each ‘festival is just sufficient to 
stimulate the public appetite, which is thereupon syste- 
matically starved, with a view, it seems, of whetting it 
for its next triennial repast. A large ‘section of the 
Birmingham people, it appears, are not satisfied to be fed 
after this boa-constri¢tor fashion. ‘They’ desire 4 more gene- 
ral supply of good musical performances, and the Festival 
Committee—in other words, the’ Committee of the General 
Hospital—are resolved--to-afford them-only just when and 
how they think most conducive ‘to the interests of their 
favourite charity. The Hospital Committee, indeed, have 
néver made any secret of their policy m this ‘matter. They 
have always decried the frequent performance of oratorios, 
especially 'in the town, on the assumption’ that’ the pecu- 
niary success of ‘their festivals would be thereby certainly 
damaged. In other words, music, per se, was to them 
nothing, unless as an apology for, levying a triennial impost 
on the pockets of their fellow-townsmen.: Now, even sup- 
posing their qualms in this matter’ to stand on the faintest 
shadow of probability, we really do not see why a notoriously 
wealthy charity should be permitted thus greedily to inter- 
fere with the progress of music. We can imagine no tenable 
reason why the General Hospital should not flourish, and the 
inhabitants of Birmingham. still have as much good music as 
they can digest. But, in point of fact, there never was reason- 
ing more false than that on which the Festival Committee 
have hitherto acted. Grant their motives to have been utterly 
pure, the results, we are convinced, have been positively 
damaging to the cause intended to be served. Everywhere, 
and under all circumstances, experience has made it absolutely 
demonstrable that familiarity with the great productions of 
art increases the public delight in them, and, by consequence 
—descending to the commercial view of the matter—aug- 
ments the number of those willing to pay for their enjoy- 
ment. The Festival Committée, however, have hitherto 
acted on the opposite assumption ; and, among the inevitable 
results of this narrow and, mistaken policy, is the strange 
fact that, with all its commercial and. intellectual import- 
ance, Birmingham is, both in acquaintance with great 
musical works, and in instrumental and choral resources of 
its own for their performance, greatly behind Manchester, 
Liverpool, Norwich, and other places of even less note. 

Meanwhile, it had become evident to those who really 
loved music in Birmingham that the time for independent 
action had arrived ; and the new Music Hall has sprung up, 
at once an expression of the want. we have described, and of 
determination to venture all that money and zeal can con- 
tribute towards supplying it. Its promoters, we are assured, 
have foresworn everything like meanness or undue partizan- 
ship in its management. They haye resolved to abstain 
from all petty warfare with the opposition they may 
encounter, and to persevere steadily with their object of 
benefitting the executive resources of their town. We 
sincerely wish them prosperity. 

It is but too intelligible that, with the weighty influences 
brought to bear against the project, the “ Inauguration Fes- 
tival” of the new Music Hall should have been far from 
successful in. a pecuniary sense. Everything is said to be 
fair in war. It may be so; but without attempting to 
controvert. so time-honoured a proposition, we may fairly 
be allowed to question the spirit and propriety of the 
measures resorted to in some quarters to damage the new 
undertaking. ‘Ludicrous as it may seem, reports were busily 
circulated that the building was “unsafe ;” while we were 
still more surprised to learn, that members of the Hospital 
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Committee—gentlemen by position and affluence—could 
condescend to the undignified course of personally canvassing 
their friends agaist the very spirited attempt in behalf of 
good music. All is not gold, however, which glitters ; and, 
perhaps, in these latter instances, that electro-gilding pro~ 
cess for which Birmingham is famous had been just so thinly 
applied as to rub off and shew the base metal beneath, on 
the smallest frictional provocation, 





ORGAN, 
THE NEW, MUSIC HALL AT BIRMINGHAM & ITS ORGAN. 
(Continued from page 557.) 

Ir is now time to draw attention to some of the mechanical 
peculiarities of the Birmingham Organ. First of these, we 
must notice the distribution of the wind ; in which, separation 
and the increasing pressure system are carried to a greater ex- 
tent than in any previous English example. As this system 
adds materially to the cost of an organ, it may be worth while 
to devote a few lines in this place to an explanation of its ad- 
vantages. Until within the last few years, the English organ, 
with all its fine qualities, has been, on one important point, a 
total mistake. It was the taste of the past gencration—descend- 
ing, unfortunately, far into the present one—to have gruff and 
ponderous basses, accompanied by weak and effeminate trebles ; 
and, on this plan, all organ-music in which important passages 
in the upper range of the instrument were cappiatie by full 
harmony in the tenor and lower parts of the scale, became 
unintelligible. A similar evil was experienced elsewhere, though 
not to so great an extent as in this country. The first and 
obvious attempt at a remedy was to diminish the scales of the 
basses, and proportionately enlarge those of the trebles. Buta 
well-known principle stepped in to interfere with the result. 
Pipes under-blown are as bad as those over-blown, and while, 
therefore, the large-sealed trebles were supplied only with the 
same air-pressure as the small-scaled basses, the evil was merely 
altered, not removed. To Cavaillée, of Paris, is due the appli- 
cation of an increasing pressure of air, co-relative with the in- 
creasing scale of the pipes in ascending from the lower to the 
upper octaves ; and dhs for the first time, was secured a just 
balance of power over the whole compass of the instrument. 

This system is in gradual course of introduction in this 
country, and with the happiest results. By its operation, the 
performer has, at length, the power of giving to florid passages 
their natural importance, whatever force of accompaniement 
they may have to contend against. In the Birmingham instru- 
ment the Great Organ sound-boards are so divided as to admit of 
four distinct weights of wind. Up to the middle of its compass, 
all the flue-work (except the harmonic flutes) has a pressure of 
= inches, and from thence to the top the pressure is 3 ? inches, 
The reeds and harmonic flutes commence with a pressure of 33 
inches, which is increased, at the middle of their range, to 5 
inches, In the Swell Organ a similar division is provided,—the 
air-pressure being 2} and 3} inches, for the basses and trebles 
respectively. A series of small reservoirs, weighted to the 
required pressures, are placed in close proximity to the great 
organ and swell sound-boards, delivering their wind by the 
shortest possible trunks, and receiving their supply—through 
the intervention of self-acting stop-valves—from the main reser- 
voirs on the ground-floor. Since, by this arrangement, no 
manual part ofthe organ is alimented directly from the reservoirs 
into which the feeders deliver their supply, there results from it, 
as one consequence, the most perfect steadiness of wind under 
all circumstances ; while the different pressures, which it is 
specially designed to distribute, impart an effect of grandeur, 
force, and brillancy to the great organ more particularly, which, 
considering its small numbor of registers, we do not remember 
to have heard equalled. It was not considered necessary to 
apply this system to the Choir or Pedal organs ; but in the latter 
po —_ are supplied with a higher air-pressure than the 
ue-work, 


sarily applied to the Great Manual of an organ of this class— 
presents a novelty very well worthy of attention. The circular 
drop-valves used, in all the French, and most of the English, 
examples of this mechanism, for the supply and exhaustion of 
the motive bellows, are here discarded in favour of slide-valves, 
precisely similar in form and operation to the slide-valve of a 
ocomotive-engine, and, like it, kept tight by the pressure of the 
elastic fluid they are appointed to distribute. This species of 
valve, though found to act admirably in the Pneumatic draw- 
stop movement recently applied to the organ in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, was considered open to certain theoretical ob- 
jections, if placed in connection with so rapid and delicate an 
— as the performer’s finger. These objections were, indeed, 
felt on a first trial ; but the dimensions of the “ports” and the 
“throw” of the valves—to speak in engineering phrase—having 
undergone revision, the apparatus is found to operate in the 
most satisfactory manner, the touch being extremely prompt 
and exquisitely light. Should nothing objectionable be here- 
after found to arise from the nature of the material in which the 
work is necessarily executed, this new construction of the 
Pneumatic Lever will prove of much importance, It greatl 
simplifies the apparatus, must reduce its cost by fully one third, 
and offers, certainly, the smallest possible chance of derange- 
ment. 

Another mechanical novelty in this instrument is the kind of 
action employed to transmit to the Great Organ sound-boards 
(double palleted throughout, it must be remembered) the power 
derived from the Pneumatic Apparatus. In consequence of the 
comparatively small depth allowed to the instrument, the two 
Great Organ sound-boards are widely separated by the interpo- 
sition of the entire Choir Organ; and as the distance between 
the extreme pallets of the Great Organ is thus too large to 
permit the use of a roller-board with safety, a new kind of move- 
ment has been devised which has all the virtues ascribed to the 
“Direct Action System,” without any of the disadvantages 
which that much-lauded method certainly entails. The new 
mechanism is very simple in operation, but almost impossible to 
describe without the aid of a drawing. It is similar in effect to 
that employed, for like reasons, by Mr. Hill at the Panopticon ; 
but it is less complex and acts with less resistance from friction. 

The seven composition pedals—three to the Swell and four to 
the Great Organ—operate on the slides by the intervention of 
pneumatic pressure, the apparatus being precisely the same in 
principle—though, of course, on a much increased scale—as that 
used for the Great Organ manual. ‘The performer will at once 
appreciate this application of the Pneumatic Lever. In place of 
the violent and disagreeable exertion often necessary on the old 
system, he finds the stops springing in or out by groups with all 
possible promptness, in obedience to a pressure on the pedal not 
exceeding a few ounces, and, therefore, wholly insignificant. 

To all this we have only to add that the interior work of the 
instrument, whether novel or of ordinary kind, is finished with 
very praiseworthy care and accuracy. In general design, execu- 
tion, and evident determination to ameliorate the condition of 
organ-mechanism, it worthily stands among the best specimens 
of modern English structure, and is, certainly, the most ably- 
completed instrument we have seen from the hands of its 
builders. ; 

OF the tone of the Birmingham organ it is impossible to speak 
otherwise than in the very highest terms. The Great Manual, 
especially, considering its limited number of registers, is 
in our experience, quite unrivalled. Indeed, it is almost 
impossible for the listener to believe the grand and striking 
volume of tone it pours forth is solely derived from the thirteen 
stops which it contains. Several circumstances combine to pro- 
duce this excellent result. There are no halved or incomplete 
stops in this manual ; a very judicious style of scaling has been 
employed ; the increasing pressure system contributes its full 
share to the work ; and last, pepe. by no means least, the 
voicing isof absolutely first-rate quality. Not a stop is allowed 
to say less or more than is set down for it—not a single pipe is 
permitted to shirk an atom of its allotted part in the general 
effect. And yet, with all its force, there is nothing rank or 





The construction of the Pneumatic Apparatus—which is neces- 


harsh about it ; it is all music from first to last, Were so much 
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is excellent it is difficult to extract points for special commen- 
dation. A few of these, however, ought not to be passed over, 
The reeds, for example, are superb. The harmonic flutes, also, 
have surprising force, brilliance, and liquidity of tone. It has 
been found impossible to carry the 8-feet harmonic flute, with 
any effect, lower than fiddle G; from this note downwards, in 
the present instance, the scale is completed by open wood pipes; 
and it is worth remarking: with what skill the voicer has con- 
cealed the break between the fundamental and harmonie series 
of sounds—so much so, indeed, that the whole scale may be 
played over without the change being manifest, unless to a very 
practised ear. The difficulty here overcome can only be pro- 
erly estimated by those conversant with the peculiarities of this 
Kind of register. The mixtures, too, have extraordinary breadth 
and sonorous brilliancy. They are somewhat peculiar from the 
effective nature of their breaés, and—in deference to the sup- 
posed antagonism of equal temperament to perfect thirds in the 
compound stops—from a total absence of tierce ranks from their 
composition. 

The Swell is a fine and effective manual, containing beautiful 
reeds, and, among them, one—the obve—the most admirable sto 
of its class we have yet heard. The Choir, also, is replete wit 
beauties,—foremost among them, perhaps, standing the delicious 
corno di bassetto, a reed which, in the lovely character and per- 
fect equality of its tone to the lowest extreme of its compass, 
has certainly never been surpassed. The viol da gamba, in this 
manual, is of the true Schulze-Tépfer school, and, when com- 
bined with the salcional—in order to abate that unpleasant 
extreme of slowness inevitable in stops of this character—has a 
truly charming effect. Its tone is singularly pungent and 
searching without disagreeably approaching hardness ; and, as 
a matter of variety and individual character, its introduction 
will have important use in the English organ. 

A noticeable feature of the Pedal Organ is the reduction which 
has been advantageously made in the scales of the 16-feet flue- 
work. The wood open CCC, for example, measures inside but 
9% by 114 inches; and though these dimensions are vastly in- 
ferior to those which found universal favour a few years since, a 
decided gain has been accomplished by the change. The tone is 
abundantly round and ample for any purpose ; while the economy 
of space and material is too important to be overlooked. The 
32-feet Bourdon is wisely made of somewhat larger dimensions 
than those above given, and its effect, in company with its open 
neighbour, is very striking. The 16-feet 7vombone has, we think, 
been a little too much subdued. Its quality is unexceptionable; 
but for use in alarge building it will probably be found expedient 
to allow it rather more liberty of speech. 

In closing our notice of the Birmingham organ, we have 
sincere pleasure in congratulating Messrs. Gray and Davison on 
the completion of an instrument so remarkable and beautiful, 
and in expressing our confidence that it will abundantly proclaim 
its own merits when heard at the forthcoming festival. 





THE LATE BARON CELLI. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged by your correcting an 
error contained in your number of the 23rd of August ast, 
respecting the melancholy circumstances under which you 
mention the death of my much-lamented husband as having 
taken place ; as such report is likely to distress his numerous 
friends abroad, by whom he was so sincerely esteemed and 
beloved. I beg to inform you that far from being alone in his 
last sad hour, he experienced the great blessing of dying sur- 
rounded by the members of his family—a blessing he was, no 
doubt, fully conscious of, as he retained his mental faculties to 
the last, though unable, alas! from suffocation on the chest, to 
express all he felt ! ; 

le died at two o’clock on the morning of the 21st, after 
having retired to rest between eleven and twelve. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obliged, 


Ex 
70 ,Welbeck-street, 4th September, 1856, ma CELts 


THE ORGAN CONCERTS AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 
(Lrom the Liverpool Mail.) 


As Mr. Best has now completed the first year of his appoint- 
ment as organist of St, George’s Hall, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to present a résumé of the public organ 
performances, which we have compiled from the printed pro- 
grammes and other sources of information, The first perfor- 
mance to which the public were admitted, on an barge took 
place on Saturday, October 20th, 1855, and, since that date up 
to August 7th (the past month), when the last organ concert 
was given, there have been 77 performances. Although it was 
very much doubted at first whether the public would be perma- 
nently attracted to hear the organ alone, it must be confessed 
that the experiment has proved most successful and gratifying. 
The attendance at the first concert, last year, numbered about 
one thousand persons ;—at the last, which took place on the 7th 
of last month, upwards of 1,300 persons were present. The 
organ concerts now appear to be established on a firm and per- 
manent basis, and one of the secrets of their success evidently 
lies in the raised character of music which Mr. Best contrives to 
present to successive audiences. An analysis of the programmes 
shows that during the series of 77 concerts, the aggregate number 
of 211 different compositions have been performed, which we 
will now proceed to classify :— 
Music By CoMPosERS FOR THE ORGAN. 

Concertos by Handel. Sonatas by Mendelssohn. Offertoires by 
Lefébure-Wely. Concerto by Rinck. Miscellaneous Organ Pieces by 
Hesse, Freyer, Kullak, Best, W. S. Bach, Handel, and Rinck. Pre- 
ludes and Fugues by J. 8. Bach. 

ORATORIO AND OTHER SacrED Music. 

Sones py Hanpet, viz.:—“ What though I trace,” “ Angels ever 
bright and fair,” “Let me wander not unseen,” “ Honour and arms,” 
“ He was despised,” “ From mighty kings,” “ Verdi prati,” “O lovely 
peace,” “ He layeth the beams,” “ Let the bright seraphim,” “O had I 
Jubel’s lyre,’ “Hush ye pretty warbling choir,” “ Love sounds the 
alarm,” “O ruddier than the cherry.” 

Cuorvses By HanDEL:—“ From the censer,” “Let their celestial 
concerts,” ‘May no rash intruder,” “Oh, the pleasure of the plains,” 
“ Hallelujah,” “For unto us,” “The king shall rejoice,” “But as for 
his people,” “ He gave them hailstones,” “ How excellent,” “Sing unto 
god,” ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” “The Coronation Anthem,” “ Your 
harps and cymbals sound.” 

Sacrep Mvstc py Mozarr:—Motet, “Splendente te Deus;” 
Quartet, “ Recordare ;” Air, “ Agnus Dei,” and Chorus, “ Dona nobis ;” 
Chorus, “Gloria in excelsis ;” Quartet, “ Benedictus,” and Chorus, 
“Hosanna.” (Requiem.) 

Sacnrp Mvusio:—By Haydn—Air, “On mighty wings ;” Chorus, 
“The heavens are telling ;” Quartet “Ex incarnatus;” Air, “ With 
verdure clad.” By Rossini—Trio “Tantum ergo ;”’ Chorus, “La 
carita;” Prayer, “Dal tuo stellato;” Air, “Cujus animam ;” Chorus, 
“ Ex inflammatus ;” Air, “ Pro peccatis;” Quartet, “Quando corpus ;” 
Air, “Fac ut portem;” Quartet, “Sancta mater” (Stabat Mater). 
By Beethoven—Cborus, “ Hallelujah” (Mount of Olives). By Lind- 
paintner—Chorus, “Hosanna, Son of David.” By Mendelssohn— 
Air, “If with all your hearts ;” Chorus, “ Be not afraid;” Air, “Oh, 
rest in the Lord;” Air, “Hear ye, Israel” (Elijah). By Winter— 
Trio, “O Jesu, O pastor bonus.” 

InsTRUMENTAL Music. 

By Beethoven:—The ‘ Andantes” from the 1st, 2nd, end 7th 
Symphonies; the “ Adagio” from the Sonata, op. 2; “Andante with 

ariations,” from the Septuor. By Mendelssohn :—* Adagio,” from 
the 3rd Symphony; ‘ Andante,” from the Trio in C minor, By 
Mozart :—‘ Andante,” from the 9th Symphony; “ Adagio,” from the 
5th Symphony; “Andante,” from the Quintett in C minor, By 
Bach :—“ Gavotta,” from an Overture. By MHandel:—“Air with 
Variations,” from the “ Suites des piéces ;” “The Harmonious Black- 
smith.” By Fesca:— Romanza,” (op. 56.) By Haydn:--“ Alle- 
gretto,” from the Military Symphony; “Romanza,” from the Sym- 
phony, “La Reine de France; “ Andante,” from the 3rd Symphony ; 
* Andante,” from the 1st Symphony; ‘ Adagio” and “ Allegro,” from 
the Symphony in D. By Weber:—“ Adagio;” (op. 60.) By Rode 
—“ Air,” with Variations. By Hatton:—* Air,” with Variations. 

Mancues, 
The Wedding March—Mendelssohn; Marche du Sacre, (Le Pros 
hiéte)—Meyerbeer ; War March—Mendelssohn; March Triomphale— 
V, I, Best; Marcia Caractéristique—Kalliwoda; Grand March, 
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‘Egmont,)—Beethoven; Marche des Bardes—Herz; Grand Maréh, 
f essonda,)—Spohr. 
FAnrasias. 

Fantasia on old English airs; Military fantasia, (commemorative of 
the 5th November); Fantasia upon Scotch airs; Fantasia upon 
English national melodies. 

DRAMATIC MUSIC. 

“Reminiscences” of the following operas :—(These reminiscences 
appear to have afforded great catiahooticns the most striking and 
popular subjects in each opera are brought together, forming a 
* fantasia” of more than the ordinary length.) Operas by Meyerbeer :— 
“L’Etoile du Nord,” “ Les Huguenots,” “Robert le Disable” By 
Mozart .—“ Die Zauberflite,” “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” “ Don Giovanni.” 
By Bellini: —“ La Sonnambula,” “I Puritani,” “Norma,” By Doni- 
zetti.— Lucrezia Borgia,” “La Favorita,” “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
By Verdi :—‘ Ernani,” “Tl Trovatore.” By Auber :—“ Masapiello.” 
By Weber :— “Der Freyschutz,” “Oberon,” “Euryanthe.” By 
Wallace :—“ Maritani.” By Balfe:—‘‘The Bohemian Girl.” By 
Rossini :— Guglielmo Tell.” 

MiscriLaNEous ConcerTED Music. 

By Sir Henry Bishop :—Quintett, “‘ Now by day’s retiring lamp ;” 
Chorus, “The Tiger crouches ;” Trio and Chorus, “The Chough and 
Crow ;” Serenade, “ Sleep, gentle lady ;” Quartett, ‘‘ Breathe my harp ;” 
Chorus, “ The halt of the caravan ;” Chorus, “ Allegiance we swear ;” 
Quintett, “Blow, gentle gales.” By Barnett:—Trio, “This magic 
wove scarf.” By Bellini:—Quartett, “A te o cara.” By Balfe:— 
Quartett, “Lo, the early beam of morning.” By Meyerbeer :—“ Chant 
of Vivandiéres.” By Wemtante :— Dolce conforto,” By Rossini :— 
“ Dans ce sejour;” Duet, “ Mira la bianca luna.” By Weber :—Duet, 
Come, be gay.” By Mozart :—Duet, “Ah perdona.” By Haydn :— 
Chorus, “ Come, gentle spring.” By Spohr:—Duet, “ Dearest, let thy 
footsteps glide.” 

MISCELLANEOUS Sonas. 

By Molique:— Could I thro’ ether fly;” ‘When the moon is 
brightly shining.” By Donizetti :— Angiol d’ amore ;” “ Cupa fatal 
mestizia.” By Mozart:—‘ Voi che sapete;” “Qui sdegno.” By 
Rossini:—“ Di piacer.” By Weber:—“ The Mermaid’s Song.” By 
Haydn :—“ A wealthy Lord ” (Seasons). 

OVERTURES. 


? 


By Weber:—“ Jubilee,” “Preciosa,” “Oberon,” “ Euryanthe,’ 


“Der Freyschiitz,” “Peter Schmoll.” By Mozart:— “ Giovanni,’ 
“ Der Zauberfléte.” By Rossini :— Cenerentola,” Siege of Corinth,” 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia,” “ La Gazza Ladra,” Tancredi,” “ L’ Inganno 
Felice,” “Guglielmo Tell,” “L’ Italiana in Algeri.” By Auber:— 
“ Masaniello,” “Le Duc d’Olonne,” “ Zanetta,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “Le 
Cheval de Bronze,” “Le Domino Noir.” By Beethoven :—‘ Coriola- 
nus,” “ Fidelio.” By Spohr :—‘ Jessonda,” Overture Op. 15, “Die 
Setzen Dingo.” By Meyerbeer:—“ L’ Etoile du Nord.” By Donizetti:— 
“ Belisario.” By E. J. Loder:—‘ Macbeth.” By Hindel:—“ Atha- 
liah,” “Saul,” “ Esther,” “Samson.” By Mehul :—‘ Stratonice.” By 
Mendelssohn :—“ Die Hochzeit des Camacho,” “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “Son and Stranger,” MilitaryOverture, Op. 24. ByReissiger:— 
“Yelva.” By Hérold: —“ Zampa.” By Verdi: — “ Luisa Miller.” 
By C. Lowe :—“ Gutenberg.” By J. L. Hatton :— Henry the Eighth.’ 
By W. V. Wallace: —‘“ Maritana.” By Ambroise Thomas:—“ Le 
Caid.” 


These facts prove that it is quite possible for the highest 
class of music, judiciously collected, pull varied with pieces of a 
lighter description, to please large audiences ; and we think that 
great praise is due to Mr. Best, not only for his well-known 
executive talent on the organ, but for the taste and skill he has 
displayed in catering for the varied musical tastes and plea- 
sures of the “masses.” The universal appreciation he has met 
with reflects credit both upon his own talents and the judgment 
of the corporation, in selecting him to preside over the magnifi- 
cent instrument in St. George’s Hall. The second series of the 
organ concerts, which will, we trust, be as successful as the first, 
commence this (Saturday afternoon). 








LiverPoon Puxinuarmonic Socrery.—Madlle. Piccolomini 
made her début in Liverpool on Tuesday night, before one of 
the most numerous and fashionable audiences of the season, 
anxious to behold the great vocal “star” of the day. On her 
first appearance, to sing the gem of La Traviata,“ Ah forsé d 
lui,” her piquant and prepossessing appearance excited a burst 
of applause ; but, though an attempt was made to encore the 





air, we think the expectations of the audience, who evidently ex- 
pected something wonderful, were not quite satisfied. The duet 
with Herr Reichardt, also from the Traviata, “ Parigi o cara,” ex- 
cited greater enthusiasm ; but here again the fair vocalist refused 
the encore, having fourother piecestosing before theconcerttermi- 
nated, The next piece in which she took part was the brindisi 
from the Traviata, “ Libiamo,’ which concluded the first part. In 
the second part, her only sclo was the air “ Convien partir,” from 
the Figlhia del Reggimento,in which Maria takes a farewell of 
the regiment. This aria was sung with so much pathos and 
with such a graceful and artless abandon, that the audience, at 
last roused into genuine and hearty enthusiasm, insisted so 
earnestly upon hearing it again, that the singer was obliged to 
comply. Asa display of her versatility, she also sang the duet 
“ Pronta io son,” from Don Pasquale, with Belletti—both artistes 
acting as well as singing with a degree of humour and vivacity 
which excited hearty laughter. This was also encored awr grands 
eris. The last piece in which Mdlle. Piccolomini took part, was 
the quartette “ E rimasto,” from Don Pasquale, but neither the 
music, nor the execution of it, excited any particular sensation, 
On the whole Mdlle. Piccolomini made a decided “hit,” and we 
have no doubt but that the concert on Tuesday next, at which 
she will appear, will be as well attended as the one under notice. 
As a stranger we must next allude to Signor Beneventano, an 
artiste from Her Majesty’s Theatre, who also appeared in Liver- 

ool for the first time at this concert. We did not much admire 

is version of “Il balen,” from the Zrovatore, which sounds best 
when sung in the simplest manner. In a duet with Belletti, 
from Chiara di Itosemberg, Signor Beneventano displayed 
considerable humour, and the full resources of a most 
powerful and telling basso profondo. The tenor of the 
party was the popular German artiste, Herr Reichardt. His 
voice has much improved in sweetness and flexibility, and 
though he was not in his best voice on the present occasion, he 
was warmly received, and the tasteful and effective character of 
his sotto voce singing was especially noticeable. Signor Belletti 
always sings so well that it is difficult to find anything fresh to 
say respecting him, but we can safely state that no one could 
wish a more perfect display of pure Italian vocalism than his 
rendering of “ Bella siccome,” from Don Pasquale, while his brio 
and humour were of immense service in the converted pieces. 
The chorus sang with more than their usual care in Beethoven’s 
Praise of Music, and Mendelssohn’s fourth part song, “In the 
forest.” The band, though somewhat too loud in the accom- 
paniments, played Méhul’s overture, La Chasse, in first-rate 
style, and rendered fair justice to Mendelssohn's Melusine, and 
Auber’s Lac des Fées, 





THE NEW CONCERT-ROOM OF ST GEORGE'S HALL— 
INAUGURATION CONCERT. 
(From the Liverpool Mail.) 

Tue elegant new concert-room, at one end of St. George’s 
Hall, the opening of which was originally announced earlier in 
the summer, took place last evening under the auspices of 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., of London. Previous to noticing 
the inauguration concert, the following description of the new 
Hall will be read with interest :— 

Pass we now to the concert-room, at the north end of the building, 
through an entrance hall ef the purest Greek character, bearing 
evidence of the peculiarly refined nature of Elmes’s mind. The 
walls are painted porphyry and granite, the beams and ceilings very 
pale stone, effectively enriched with pencilled ornaments, in a dark 
shade. While here we cannot help wishing that the plastered walls 
of corridors and staircases were finished in a similar way, rather than 
as wainscot on plaster. Casts from the Panathenaic frieze, from the 
Parthenon at Athens, are let into the walls round a portion of the 
Hall. The civilised New Zealander will, in times to come, see from 
this sculpture a Greek religious procession of four-and-a-half centuries 
before the Christian Era; but he will search in vain for a sculptured 
monument to illustrate aught of the English of 2,300 years later. 

Two spacious staircases conduct to the concert-room, on entering 
which the spectator is struck with the pleasing form into which it is 
cast. Having just passed through the simple and severe Doric entrance, 
the exceeding beauty of this music theatre is additionally apparent. It 
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is excellent it is difficult to extract points for special commen- 
dation. A few of these, however, ought not to be passed over, 
The reeds, for example, are superb. The harmonic flutes, also, 
have surprising force, brilliance, and liquidity of tone. It has 
been found impossible to carry the 8-feet harmonic flute, with 
any effect, lower than fiddle G; from this note downwards, in 
the present instance, the scale is completed by open wood pipes; 
and it is worth remarking: with what skill the voicer has con- 
cealed the break between the fundamental and harmonie series 
of sounds—so much so, indeed, that the whole scale may be 
played over without the change being manifest, unless to a very 
practised ear. The difficulty here overcome can only be pro- 
_" estimated by those conversant with the peculiarities of this 

ind of register. The mixtures, too, have extraordinary breadth 
and sonorous brilliancy, They are somewhat peculiar from the 
effective nature of their brea/s, and—in deference to the sup- 
posed antagonism of equal temperament to perfect thirds in the 
compound stops—from a total absence of tierce ranks from their 
composition. 

The Swell is a fine and effective manual, containing beautiful 
reeds, and, among them, one—the oboe—the most admirable sto 
of its class we have yet heard. The Choir, also, is replete wit 
beauties,—foremost among them, perhaps, standing the delicious 
corno di bassetto, a reed which, in the lovely character and per- 
fect equality of its tone to the lowest extreme of its compass, 
has certainly never been surpassed. The viol da gamba, in this 
manual, is of the true Schulze-Tépfer school, and, when com- 
bined with the salcional—in order to abate that unpleasant 
extreme of slowness inevitable in stops of this character—has a 
truly charming effect, Its tone is singularly pungent and 
searching without disagreeably approaching hardness ; and, as 
a matter of variety and individual character, its introduction 
will have important use in the English organ. 

A noticeable feature of the Pedal Organ is the reduction which 
has been advantageously made in the scales of the 16-feet flue- 
work, The wood open CCC, for example, measures inside but 
94 by 114 inches; and though these dimensions are vastly in- 
ferior to those which found universal favour a few years since, a 
decided gain has been accomplished by the change. The tone is 
abundantly round and ample for any purpose ; while the economy 
of space and material is too important to be overlooked. The 
32-feet Bourdon is wisely made of somewhat larger dimensions 
than those above given, and its effect, in company with its open 
neighbour, is very striking. The 16-feet 7’rombone has, we think, 
been a little too much subdued. Its quality is unexceptionable; 
but for use in alarge building it will probably be found expedient 
to allow it rather more liberty of speech. 

_In closing our notice of the Birmingham organ, we have 
sincere pleasure in congratulating Messrs, Gray and Davison on 
the completion of an instrument so remarkable and beautiful, 
and in expressing our confidence that it will abundantly proclaim 
its own merits when heard at the forthcoming festival. 





THE LATE BARON CELLL 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—I should feel greatly obliged by your correcting an 
error contained in your number of the 23rd of August last, 
respecting the melancholy circumstances under a you 
mention the death of my much-lamented husband as having 
taken place ; as such report is likely to distress his numerous 
friends abroad, by whom he was so sincerely esteemed and 
beloved. I beg to inform you that far from being a/one in his 
last sad hour, he experienced the great blessing of dying sur- 
rounded by the members of his family—a blessing he was, no 
doubt, fully conscious of, as he retained his mental faculties to 
the last, though unable, alas! from suffocation on the chest, to 
express all he felt ! 

le died at two o’clock on the morning of the 21st, after 
having retired to rest between eleven and twelve. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obliged, 


70 ,Welbeck-street, 4th September, 1856, mana. Cet, 








THE ORGAN CONCERTS AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 
(Zrom the Liverpool Mail.) 


As Mr. Best has now completed the first year of his appoint- 
ment as organist of St, George’s Hall, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to present a résumé of the public organ 
performances, which we have compiled from the printed pro- 
grammes and other sources of information, The first perfor- 
mance to which the public were admitted, on parment, took 
place on Saturday, October 20th, 1855, and, since that date up 
to August 7th (the past month), when the last organ concert 
was given, there have been 77 performances. Although it was 
very much doubted at first whether the public would be perma- 
nently attracted to hear the organ alone, it must be confessed 
that the experiment has proved most successful and gratifying. 
The attendance at the first concert, last year, numbered about 
one thousand persons ;—at the last, which took place on the 7th 
of last month, upwards of 1,300 persons were present. The 
organ concerts now appear to be established on a firm and per- 
manent basis, and one of the secrets of their success evidently 
lies in the raised character of music which Mr. Best contrives to 
present to successive audiences, An analysis of the programmes 
shows that during the series of 77 concerts, the aggregate number 
of 211 different compositions have been performed, which we 
will now proceed to classify :— 

Music By Composers FOR THE ORGAN. 

Concertos by Handel. Sonatas by Mendelssohn. Offertoires by 
Lefébure-Wely. Concerto by Rinck. Miscellaneous Organ Pieces by 
Hesse, Freyer, Kullak, Best, W. S. Bach, Handel, and Rinck. Pre- 
ludes and Fugues by J. 8. Bach. 

OxaTORIO AND OTHER SacrED Musto. 

Sones py Hanpet, viz.:—“ What though I trace,” “ Angels ever 
bright and fair,” “Let me wander not unseen,” “ Honour and arms,” 
“ He was despised,” “ From mighty kings,” “ Verdi prati,” “O lovely 
peace,” “ He layeth the beams,” “ Let the bright seraphim,” “O had I 
Jubel’s lyre,” “Hush ye pretty warbling choir,” “ Love sounds the 
alarm,” “O ruddier than the cherry.” 

Cuorvusrs By HanpEL:—“ From the censer,” “Let their celestial 
concerts,” “May no rash intruder,” “Oh, the pleasure of the plains,” 
“ Hallelujah,” “ For unto us,” “The king shall rejoice,’ “But as for 
his people,” “ He gave them hailstones,” “ How excellent,” “Sing unto 
god,” “ Behold the Lamb of God,” “The Coronation Anthem,” “ Your 
harps and cymbals sound.” 

Sacrep Mvstc sy Mozart:—Motet, “Splendente te Deus;” 
Quartet, “ Recordare ;” Air, “ Agnus Dei,” and Chorus, *‘ Dona nobis ;” 
Chorus, “Gloria in excelsis ;” Quartet, ‘ Benedictus,” and Chorus, 
“Hosanna.” (Requiem.) 

Sacurp Musio:—By Haydn—Air, “On mighty wings ;” Chorus, 
“The heavens are telling; Quartet “Ex incarnatus;” Air, “ With 
verdure clad.” By Rossini—Trio “Tantum ergo ;’ Chorus, “La 
carita;” Prayer, “Dal tuo stellato;” Air, “Cujus animam ;” Chorus, 
“Ex inflammatus ;” Air, “ Pro peccatis ;” Quartet, ‘ Quando corpus ;” 
Air, “Fac ut portem;” Quartet, “Sancta mater” (Stabat Mater). 
By Beethoven—Chorus, “ Hallelujah” (Mount of Olives). By Lind- 
paintner—Chorus, “Hosanna, Son of David.” By Mendelssohn— 
Air, “If with all your hearts ;? Chorus, “ Be not afraid ;” Air, “Oh, 
rest in the Lord;” Air, “Hear ye, Israel” (Zlijah). By Winter— 
Trio, “O Jesu, O pastor bonus.” 

INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

By Beethoven:—The ‘Andantes” from the lst, 2nd, and 7th 
sag the “ Adagio” from the Sonata, op. 2; “ Andante with 

ariations,” from the Septuor. By Mendelssohn :—“ Adagio,” from 
the 3rd Symphony; “Andante,” from the Trio in C minor, By 
Mozart :—“ Andante,” from the 9th Symphony; “ Adagio,” from the 
5th Symphony; “Andante,” from the Quintett in C minor, By 
Bach :—“ Gavotta,” from an Overture. By MHiandel:—“Air with 
Variations,” from the “ Suites des pitces ;” “The Harmonious Black- 
smith.” By Fesca:— Romanza,” (op. 56.) By Haydn:—“ Alle- 
gretto,” from the Military Symphony; “Romanza,” from the Sym- 
phony, “La Reine de France; “ Andante,” from the 3rd Symphony ; 
“ Andante,” from the 1st Symphony; “ Adagio” and “ Allegro,” from 
the Symphony in D. By Weber:—“ Adagio;” (op. 60.) By Rode 
—“ Air,” with Variations. By Hatton:—* Air,” with Variations. 

Manrcuss. 
The Wedding March—Mendelssohn; Marche du Sacre, (Le Pros 
hiéte)—Meyerbeer ; War March—Mendelssohn; March Triomphale— 
V. I, Best; Marcia Caractéristique—Kalliwoda; Grand March, 
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Egmont,)—Beethoven ; Marche des Bardes—Herz; Grand March, 
pm 
FANTASIAs, ; 

Fantasia on old English airs; Military fantasia, (commemorative of 
the 5th November); Fantasia upon Scotch airs; Fantasia upon 
English national melodies. 

DRAMATIC MUSIC. 

“Reminiscences” of the following operas :—(These reminiscences 
appear to have afforded great satisfaction; the most striking and 
popular subjects in each opera are brought together, forming a 
* fantasia” of more than the ordinary length.) Operas by Meyerbeer :— 
“TL’Etoile du Nord,” “ Les Huguenots,” “Robert le Disable.” By 
Mozart .—* Die Zauberflite,” “ Le Nozze di Figaro,” “ Don Giovanni.” 
By Bellini:—“ La Sonnambula,” “I Puritani,” “Norma.” By Doni- 
zetti.—* Lucrezia Borgia,” “La Favorita,” “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
By Verdi :—“ Ernani,’ “Il Trovatore.” By Auber :—“ Masapiello.” 
By Weber :—‘“Der Freyschutz,” “Oberon,” “Euryanthe.” By 
Wallace :—“ Maritani.” By Balfe:—‘‘The Bohemian Girl.” By 
Rossini :—‘ Guglielmo Tell.” 

MiscrLLaNkous ConcerTED Music. 

By Sir Henry Bishop :—Quintett, “ Now by day’s retiring lamp ;” 
Chorus, “The Tiger crouches ;” Trio and Chorus, “The Chough and 
Crow ;” Serenade, “ Sleep, gentle lady ;” Quartett, “ Breathe my harp ;” 
Chorus, “ The halt of the caravan ;” Chorus, “ Allegiance we swear ;” 
Quintett, “Blow, gentle gales.” By Barnett:—Trio, “This magic 
wove scarf.” By Bellini:—Quartett, “A te o cara.” By Balfe:— 
Quartett, “Lo, the early beam of morning.” By Meyerbeer :—‘“ Chant 
of Vivandiéres.” By Wicsatete :—“ Dolce conforto,” By Rossini :— 
“ Dans ce sejour;” Duet, “ Mira la bianca luna.” By Weber :—Duet, 
“Come, be gay.” By Mozart :—Duet, “ Ah perdona.” By Haydn :— 
Chorus, “ Come, gentle spring.” By Spohr:—Duet, “ Dearest, let thy 
footateps glide.” 

MISCELLANEOUS Sonas. 

By Molique:— Could I thro’ ether fly;” ‘When the moon is 
brightly shining.” By Donizetti :—‘ Angiol d’ amore ;” “ Cupa fatal 
mestizia.” By Mozart:— Voi che sapete;” “Qui sdegno.” By 
Rossini:—“ Di piacer.” By Weber:—“The Mermaid’s Song.” By 
Haydn :—“ A wealthy Lord” (Seasons). 

OVERTURES. 

By Weber :—“ Jubilee,” Preciosa,” “Oberon,” ‘ Euryanthe,’ 
“Der Freyschiitz,” “Peter Schmoll.” By Mozart:— “ Giovanni,’ 
“ Der Zauberfléte.” By Rossini :— Cenerentola,” Siege of Corinth,” 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia,” “ La Gazza Ladra,” Tancredi,” “ L’ Inganno 
Felice,” “Guglielmo Tell,” “L’ Italiana in Algeri.” By Auber :— 
“ Masaniello,” “Le Duc d’Olonne,” “ Zanetta,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Le 
Cheval de Bronze,” “Le Domino Noir.” By Beethoven :—“ Coriola- 
nus,” “ Fidelio,” By Spohr :— Jessonda,” Overture Op. 15, “Die 
Setzen Dingo.” By Meyerbeer:—* L’ Etoile du Nord.” By Donizetti :— 
“ Belisario.” By E, J. Loder:—“ Macbeth.” By Hindel:—“ Atha- 
liah,” “Saul,” “ Esther,” “Samson.” By Mehul :—*Stratonice.” By 
Mendelssohn :—“ Die Hochzeit des Camacho,” “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Son and Stranger,” MilitaryOverture, Op. 24. ByReissiger:— 
“Yelva.” By Hérold: —“ Zampa,” By Verdi: — “ Luisa Miller.” 
By C. Lowe :—“ Gutenberg.” By J, L. Hatton :— Henry the Eighth.’ 
By V. Wallace: — Maritana.” By Ambroise Thomas:—* Le 

aid.” 

These facts prove that it is quite pas for the highest 
class of music, judiciously collected, and varied with pieces of a 
lighter description, to please large audiences ; and we think that 
great praise is due to Mr. Best, not only for his well-known 
executive talent on the organ, but for the taste and skill he has 
displayed in catering for the varied musical tastes and plea- 
sures of the “masses.” The universal appreciation he has met 
with reflects credit both upon his own talents and the judgment 
of the corporation, in selecting him to preside over the magnifi- 
cent instrument in St. George’s Hall. The second series of the 
organ concerts, which will, we trust, be as successful as the first, 
commence this (Saturday afternoon). 
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Liverrpoo. Parituarmonic Sociery.—Madlle. Piccolomini 
made her début in Liverpool on Tuesday night, before one of 
the most numerous and fashionable audiences of the season, 
anxious to behold the great vocal “star” of the day. On her 
first appearance, to sing the gem of La Traviata,“ Ah forsé 8 
lui,” her piquant and prepossessing appearance excited a burst 
of applause ; but, though an attempt was made to encore the 





air, we think the expectations of the audience, who evidently ex- 
pected something wonderful, were not quite satisfied. The duet 
with Herr Reichardt, also from the Traviata, “ Parigi o cara,” ex- 
cited greater enthusiasm ; but here again the fair vocalist refused 
the encore, having fourother piecestosing before the concert termi- 
nated, The next piece in which she took part was the brindisi 
from the Traviata, “ Libiamo,’ which concluded the first part. In 
the second part, her only sclo was the air “ Convien partir,” from 
the Figlia del Reggimento, in which Maria takes a farewell of 
the regiment. This aria was sung with so much pathos and 
with such a graceful and artless abandon, that the audience, at 
last roused into genuine and hearty enthusiasm, insisted so 
earnestly upon hearing it again, that the singer was obliged to 
comply. Asa display of her versatility, she also sang the duet 
“ Pronta io son,” from Don Pasquale, with Belletti—both artistes 
acting as well as singing with a degree of humour and vivacity 
which excited hearty laughter, This was also encored awr grands 
cris. The last piece in which Mdlle. Piccolomini took part, was 
the quartette “E rimasto,” from Don Pasquale, but neither the 
music, nor the execution of it, excited any particular sensation, 
On the whole Mdlle, Piccolomini made a decided “hit,” and we 
have no doubt but that the concert on Tuesday next, at which 
she will appear, will be as well attended as the one under notice. 
As a stranger we must next allude to Signor Beneventano, an 
artiste from Her Majesty’s Theatre, who also appeared in Liver- 
pool for the first time at this concert. We did not much admire 

his version of “Il balen,” from the Zrovatore, which sounds best 

when sung in the simplest manner. In a duet with Belletti, 
from Chiara di Losemberg, Signor Beneventano displayed 
considerable humour, and the full resources of a most 
powerful and telling basso profondo. The tenor of the 
party was the popular German artiste, Herr Reichardt. His 

voice has much improved in sweetness and flexibility, and 

though he was not in his best voice on the present occasion, he 

was warmly received, and the tasteful and effective character of 
his sotto voce singing was especially noticeable. Signor Belletti 

always sings so well that it is difficult to find anything fresh to 

say respecting him, but we can safely state that no one could 

wish a more perfect display of pure Italian vocalism than his 

rendering of “ Bella siccome,” from Don Pasquale, while his brio 

and humour were of immense service in the converted pieces, 

The chorus sang with more than their usual care in Beethoven's 

Praise of Music, and Mendelssohn’s fourth part song, “In the 

forest.” The band, though somewhat too loud in the accom- 

paniments, played Méhul’s overture, Za Chasse, in first-rate 

style, and rendered fair justice to Mendelssohn's Melusine, and 

Auber’s Lac des Fées, 





THE NEW CONCERT-ROOM OF ST GEORGE'S HALL— 
INAUGURATION CONCERT. 
(From the Liverpool Mail.) 

Tue elegant new concert-room, at one end of St. George’s 
Hall, the opening of which was originally announced earlier in 
the summer, took place last evening under the auspices of 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., of London. Previous to noticing 
the inauguration concert, the following description of the new 
Hall will be read with interest :— 

Pass we now to the concert-room, at the north end of the building, 
through an entrance hall ef the purest Greek character, bearing 
evidence of the peculiarly refined nature of Elmes’s mind. The 
walls are painted porphyry and granite, the beams and ceilings very 
pale stone, effectively enriched with pencilled ornaments, in a dark 
shade. While here we cannot help wishing that the plastered walls 
of corridors and staircases were finished in a similar way, rather than 
as wainscot on plaster. Casts from the Panathenaic frieze, from the 
Parthenon at Athens, are let into the walls round a portion of the 
Hall. The civilised New Zealander will, in times to come, see from 
this sculpture a Greek religious procession of four-and-a-half centuries 
before the Christian Era; but he will search in vain for a sculptured 
monument to illustrate aught of the English of 2,300 years later. 

Two spacious staircases conduct to the concert-room, on entering 
which the spectator is struck with the pleasing form into which it is 
cast. Having just passed through the simple and severe Doric entrance, 
the exceeding beauty of this music theatre is additionally apparent. It 
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is found that the circular or horseslioe form in plan is the best adapted 
for efficient hearing and sight. In this instance the plan is an oval, of 

72 by 77 feet, while a recess behind the stage, of 30. by 12 feet, adds 

much in the points of effect and conyenience, Connecting this recess 

with the room is a spacious arch, 25 feet in width, and 27 feet high. 

An ample stage fills this space, and projects into the room; it is 

capable of accommodating an orchestra of sixty performers, and a 

semi-chorus of seventy. 

The seats for the audience are arranged to held about eleven 
hundred; they are now being fixed, and are to be fixed in a complete 
and comfortable manner. 

A gallery runs round the room, omitted, of course, at the stage; the 
design is remarkable and pleasing, its face being a series of projections 
or bows, on plan, forming a wavy outline, continually varying in per- 
spective appearance. . Pilasters, or pedestals, with a sculptured figure 
or caryatide, on the front face of each, acts as supports and ornaments 
to the gallery. 

We confess we should have approved more highly of these figures 
had they been more architectural looking, and less like French garden- 
nymphs. They have the fault of the modern Gallic School of Sculpture, 
in being mere transcripts of nature; not idealised, not the embodiment 
of the beauty dwelling in the artist’s own mind, the enstonement of the 
higher excellences of humanity; they are of the earth, earthy. 

Having sketched the main features of the arrangement of this 
beautiful theatre, we will observe the more special forms; and 
we notice that the walls are divided, by broad pilasters of wood, into 
fifteen bays or compartments ; the pilasters run from the floor, through 
the gallery, up to the cornice, which breaks round it and forms a very 
handsome crowning cap, supported by consoles in pairs, having festoons 
of bay leaves from one to the other. Between them is a bust of 
Apollo, and a sculptured lyre, in each alternate capital. The wall 
space between the pilasters is panelled in wood, fixed free of the wall, 
the whole of the wall surface acting thus as a sounding-board to the 
speaker or singer on the stage. This is so great an aid in producing 
acoustic perfection, that in some theatres everything is of wood, even 
the ceiling ; the place in fact being as a violin. Continuing round the 
room, and underneath the main cornice, is a handsome frieze—a 
manifest ornament to the room; in each wall compartment, yriffins, 
eagle-winged, guard a circular shield, on which are inscribed, in raised 
letters, gilt, the names of the following musical composers; one name 
to each shield :— 


Handel, Palestrina, Spohr, 
Haydn, relli, Weber, 
Mozart, Purcell, Wilby, 
Beethoven, Bach, Arne, 
Mendelssohn, Gluck, Bishop. 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, 


The space not taken up by the shields and supporters is filled with 
elaborate scroll and foliage work, modelled with much delicacy; the 
back ground of the frieze is gilded. We omitted to mention that 
the panels in the wall pilasters are filled in with papier maché scrolls. 

In the recess at the back of the proscenium are eight fluted Corinthian 
columns, twenty-one feet in height, highly wrought and further deco- 
rated with gold. Between each column is an immense plate of silvered 
glass, repeating in the most agreeable manner the ceilings and part of 
the walls. As far as we are aware, this is the first instance in this 
country of mirrors being introduced into strictly architectural interiors, 
though the French have long used this mode of imparting apparent 
increased size to their rooms and halls. The arched ceiling over this 
recess is perforated for ground glass panels, which, with a window of 
elliptic form, in the wall underneath, gives ample light during the day. 
We now come to the principal ceiling. A cove of bold outline springs 
from the cornice which runs round the reom; this is most elaborately 
panelled in circular and diamond shaped compartments, fully moulded 
and carved, and filled in with open traceried scroll-work for ventilation. 
Above this cove, is a highly decorated band, containing the “guillochi” 
and other ornaments; and from this, at thirty-seven feet from the 
floor, stretches the flat ceiling, with open latticed panels radiating. In 
the centre of this flat ceiling is an oval opening for light, about 14 feet 
by 114 feet, surrounded by a massive band of sculptured fruit and 
flowers, and further ornamented with oak leaves, etc., with mouldings 
and minor ornaments, A description of this beautiful and highly- 
wrought room would be incomplete were notice not taken of the 
coloured decorations. We think we shall be safe in saying, that, seeing 
no noticeable colours, but only buff and blue, are used, few, if any, are 
more satisfactory in this particular; the good taste evidenced is alike 
satisfactory to the observer and creditable to the directors. 

The panelling of the cove and flat ceiling has two margins; the 
principal one is tinted buff, the secondary one blue; the mouldings 

















and all the carved work are of cream colour, edged with gold; 
certain minor mouldings are gilt on their surface. The cornice is of 
cream colour, with some small mouldings gilt; the “dentils” and the 
sculptured frieze have a back-ground of gold. The wall panelling of 
wood is painted in imitation of rich and delicate woods, the general 
tone being carefully considered, so as to harmonise with, and yet be 
distinct from, the ceiling. The back-ground of scrolls in the panel of 
the wood pilasters is of gold, and the same rich metal is, though spar- 
ingly, repeated in tlie mouldings ‘of the wall panelling. 

The lattice work im front of the gallery is painted cream colour, 
and the carved portions are gilt. The red line of the cushion top, 
and the small gold ornament, with red ground at the bottom of 
the gullery front, brighten up the fore-ground of the picture, and, 
though small in quantity of colour, give value to the quieter 
portions. 

The hall is principally lighted by a magnificent crystal chandelier, 
manufactured and designed by Messrs, Osler, of London and Birming- 
hem, the manufacturers of the celebrated crystal fountain, one of the 
chief attractions of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and now one of the 
most exquisite of the thousand “art treasures” in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. Its appearance is singularly brilliant and attractive, 
and it is certainly worth the £400 paid for it by the corporation. 
Smaller temporary lights are also placed over the stage and some of the 
boxes, but at present no definite arrangement has been made relative 
to the additional means of lighting the hall. 





NEW MUSIC HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Birmingham, Sept. 3. 

YEsTERDAY anew Music Hall was inaugurated in this town 
with a performance of Hindel’s Messiah, which is to be followed, 
this evening and to-morrow, by concerts of sacred and secular 
music of sufficient interest and variety to guarantee the title of 
“jnaugurative festival” assumed by the projectors. 

The execution of Zhe Messiah, to-day, which was attended by 
a very numerous audience, tested the acoustic qualities of the 
hall in a highly advantageous manner. The orchestra, number- 
ing between fifty and sixty, was composed of the members of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Orchestral Union, reinforced by sundry local 
professors. The chorus (by no meansso efficient as the orchestra), 
considerably more than 100 in number, was chiefly local. The 
principal singers, like the orchestra and chorus, were all English : 
—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, 
Meysrs. Thomas, Montem Smith, and Sims Reeves. So far as 
these ladies and gentlemen (whose performance in The Messiah 
needs no description) were concerned, there was little or nothing 
to criticise. The familiar recitatives and airs in Hiindel’s sublime 
inspiration were delivered with the excellence to which we have 
long been accustomed, and there was nothing new to remark. 
The orchestra, too, was admirable throughout. The choruses 
left much to desire, although some of the best known among 
them were given with great effect, and the oratorio was _ heartily 
enjoyed by theaudience. Previous to The Messiah the National 
Anthem (Mr. Costa’s arrangement) was swng, Madame Novello, 
Miss Dolby, and Mr. Sims Reeves taking the solos. Mr. Simms, 
of Birmingham, presided at the organ, and Mr. Alfred Mellon 
directed the whole performance with distinguished ability. 

Birmingham, Sept. 4th. 

The first miscellaneous concert, yesterday evening, drew a 
larger audience to the new hall than was assembled in the 
morning. The programme of the first concert contained some 
good things, but was not exactly what might have been expected 
to celebrate an event of such interest. The orchestral per- 
formances were really first-rate ; and perhaps on no previous 
occasion has the first symphony of Beethoven been performed 
with more admirable precision and delicacy under Mr. Alfred 
Mellon’s direction. ‘The overtures to Guillaume Tell and 
Fra Diavolo were equally effective; and the former being 
vociferously encored, the last movement was repeated. What 
was said yesterday about the new organ was fully justi- 
fied by the performance of Mr. Simms (organist of St. 
Phillip’s Church) ; but the piece selected by that gentleman to 
display its capabilities—“ Grand Fantasia, by Hermann Berens” 
(organist in Stockholm)—was neither grand nor fanciful, but 
simply dull—dreary and long as music in the abstract, and as 
organ music by no means well adapted for the instrument, 
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The only other instrumental performance was a solo on the 
flute, with orchestral accompaniments (Marie Stuart), composed 
and executed with wonderful cleverness by Mr. R. 8. Pratten 
(member of the Orchestral Union), who was greatly applauded. 
The rest of the concert embraced a large variety of pieces, sung 
by Mdme. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr, and 
Mdme. Weiss. Among the rest were several ballads, not pre- 
cisely of the best, although one of them—“The Captive of 
Agincourt,” by Mr. Macfarren—was honourably distinguished 
from the others, both by the grace of its melody and the 
finish, combined with simplicity, of its accompaniments, and 
was so charmingly sung by Mdme. Novello that the audience re- 
demanded it unanimously. A similar honour was conferred 
upon another ballad, which was wholly and solely attributable 
to the expressive manner in which it was given by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, since, as music, it was worthless) Mr. Weiss more 
wisely selected the fine air “La Vendetta,” from Mozart’s 
Figaro, which he sang most ably; and no one could blame 
“Madame” Weiss for selecting her husband’s pretty song, “ Let 
me be near thee,” and singing it, as she did, very prettily. 
The quartets from Figoletto and Oberon, both excellent speci- 
mens of their widely different schools, could hardly have 
been intrusted to more competent artists than Madame 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. 
The duet between the heroine and her lover, from the Donizetti’s 
Linda di Chamouni, by Madame Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
obtained great favour and deserved it ; but Bishop’s fine glee, 
“ Blow, gentle gales,” could scarcely have gone worse. As Mr. 
Thomas, the bass, was put down in the programme for a tenor 
part in the glee (which is for five voices), it is due to this young 
and promising singer to state that he took no part in the per- 
formance, which was universally condemned. The artistic 
singing of Miss Dolby, in a contralto air from Donizetti’s Pia di 
Tolomet, was more to be commended than her choice of the 
music, which is among the feeblest efforts of its composer. 

Elijah was given to-day, and attracted about as full an audience 
as that of yesterday, but no fuller. If the reader can imagine 
avery fine performance of this great masterpiece, “sauf les 
cheeurs,” as our neighbours say, he will have some notion of the 
truth. Anything more perfect than the orchestral accompafi- 
ments we do not remember ; nor could a better execution of the 
solo vocal parts, the singers being the same as in the Messiah, 
have been looked for under any circumstances. But Mr. Alfred 
Mellon was sadly trammelled by his chorus, and compelled to 
take the majority of the choruses slower than was intended by 
the composer, in order to avoid breaking down—which, even 
with this indispensable precaution, but for the intelligence 
and unswerving firmness of the conductor, would, in all pro- 
bability, have more than once been the case. When the solo 
i ngers and the band alone were engaged the performance was 
iterally faultless. One of the most difficult pieces in Zvijah is 
the double quartet, “For He shall give His angels charge.” 
This is rarely sung in so correct a way as entirely to satisfy the 
critical ear, but on the present occasion (when the five principal 
singers, who have been named, were assisted by Mrs, Bull, a 
local professor, Messrs. Montem Smith and Weiss) it was beyond 
reproach. Four pieces were encored and repeated in the second 
part—the air, “ Hear ye, Israel,” or rather the allegro, “Be not 
afraid” (by Madame Novello) ; the unaccompanied trio, “ Lift 
thine eyes to the mountains” (Mad. Novello, Mad. Weiss, and 
Miss Dolby) ; “O rest in the Lord” (Miss Dolby); and “Then 
shall the righteous shine forth” (Mr. Sims Reeves), all of which 
were sung and accompanied in a style that set criticism at 
defiance. The second and last miscellaneous concert to-night 
will bring the “inauguration” to a close. 

Music 1n Letcester.—(From our own correspondent).—The 
first of Mr. Nicholson’s Grand Concerts for the season took 
place on Saturday evening, in the New Music Hall, when the 
Orchestral Union, accompanied by Picco and Miss Julia 
Bleaden, appeared for the first time in this town. The spacious 
rooms were well filled, and the concert gave unqualified satis- 
faction. An English opera company, including Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, Miss F, Reeves, Messrs, Galer, Borrani, Summers, &c., 





are performing at the Theatre Royal for this and next week. 
Mr. Loder conducts the orchestra, The attendance has been 
tolerably good. Mr. Nicholson’s second concert will take place 
on the 8th of October, when the admirable party organized by 
Mr. Boosey, consisting of Mad. Enderssohn, Miss Fanny 
Huddart, Miss Arabella Goddard, Sims, Reeves, Balfe, and 
George Case, will perform, 

Proposep Mustcat Festivan 1n Honour or Mrs. Sunpzr- 
LAND.—At a numerous and. influential meeting held at the 
George Hotel, Huddersfield, on Monday evening last (Jas. C. 
Fenton, Esq., in the chair), it was unanimously. agreed, that 
under existing eireumstances, some mark of public respect should 
be shown to Mrs. Sunderland, and that the first manifestation 
of it should proceed from that town, with which her early career 
was most intimately connected ; and for that purpose a morning 
performance of the Messiah and an evening miscellaneous concert 
should be given in the Philosophical Hall, on or about the 15th 
of October. A committee was formed, with Mr. James T. 
Wigney as honorary secretary, to carry out the necessary 
arrangements. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
+ ow. NAUMANN. 


JOCK O’ HAZLEDEAN, the favourite Scotch Air (Just published) .. 2s. 6d. 
“A charming arrangement of one of the most pleasing Scottish Melodies.”— 

Court Circular. 

LE CHANSON D’AMOUR, pour Piano - na i aq o4,, 28 Gd. 
“The chanson, especially a morgeau in E flat, which bears the romantic title of 

Haydée, is elegant and attractive throughout, and the episode in the subdominant 

key (page 3) will remind the hearer, pleasantly, of some of the smaller‘efforts of 

Adolpi: Henselt.” 

VIOLANTE MAZURKA, brillante .. ee se ee ee ee 38. Od. 
“‘This piece of music is entitled to especial praise for its incessant vivacity.. It 

is a Mazurka, and, in the Salon de Dause, will speedily become a great favourite.”— 

Court Cirewar. 








THREE IRISH AIRS, viz:— 


THE MINSTREL BOY .. eo as ee ee rf « 
FAREWELL, BUT WHENEVER YOU WELCOME THE HOUR 
HAS SORROW THY YOUNG DAYS SHADED? oe 

“Mr. Naumann has exercised a wise discretion in the selection he has made for 
the subject of his Irish melodies. We have seen the first three numbers of the series, 
and nothing could be bettcr than the judicious arrangement of the airs he has intro- 
duced ; itis the work of a musician and a man of taste, and cannot fail to enhance 
the musical reputation of this already popular composer.”—Court Circular. 
RED, WHITE, AND BLUE, the best arrangement of this popula 

National Air... ee ee oe ee ee ee 

“The fantasia on the popular song, ‘ Red, White, and Blue’ (No. 3), a song which 
deserves to he called ‘ National,’ since it has true English character about it, 
consists of an introduction, the air (better harmonised than the original), a briliant 
variation, and an effective coda.”"—Miusical World. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ‘‘ MONASTERY,” the last new piece for the Pianoforto 

by this popular composer, price 3s., beautifully illustrated by Brandard. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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Now publishing. 


R. MARK’S entirely new, simple, effective, and highly 
approved System of Musical Education, entitled ‘‘THE MUSICIAN,” in 
which the whole elements of music are condensed in twelveeasy, complete, and 
progressive studies for the pianoforte, together with five progressive pieces of 
music, and an addenda containing the principles and compass of every musical 
instrument in existence. To subscribers one guinea, to non-subscribers twenty 
five shillings. In numbers 2s. 6d. each the twelve numbers, without the 
addenda, which is only supplied to subscribers for the whole work. Ladies and 
gentlemen who would wish to subscribe for this work may leave their applica- 
tion addressed to Dr. Mark, care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS ARE 
INFALLIBLE REMEDIES FOR ABSCESSES.—Mr. Henry Rodwell, of 
Great Canterbury-place, Lambeth, bad been tormented with a fearful abscess in 
the arm, so extensive and deeply seated that his medical attendants despaired of 
his ultimate recovery. He had been dismissed as incurable from three hospitals, 
when he was recommended to make use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which 
he did, and with such signal success, that in one month the abscess commenced 
healing, its virulence abated, and shortly afterwards it was completely cured. Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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NEW WORK BY HENRY SMART. 


In the Pross, Price 5s., in a large book (60 pages), 


A CHORAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
A Selection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, Newly Harmonized 
and adapted for Four Voices, Organ, by 


HENRY SMART. 


— 


PREFACE. Fs 

‘Although but to-day offered to the public, this little work is, in fact, more 
than eight years old. At the commencement of the year 1848, the congregation of 
St. Luke’s Church, desirous of some better performance of the musical portion of 
the service than is ordinarily found in the parish churches of London, instructed 
me to take the necessary steps towards the formation of achoir. <A very early 

uestion for my decision was as to the amount and kind of music to be sung under 
this state of things. It seemed to me that, although the service might be, toa 
great extent, what is termed ‘choral,’ it should not, on that account, cease to be 
congregational. We might, for instance, advantageously adopt much of the 
cathedral usage,—such as singing the responsive parts of the service, and 
chanting the Canticles and Psaims of the day—in which the congregation 
would speedily learn to take part, and we might even have an Anthem 
in the place allotted to it in the Prayer Book; but we must, notwith- 
standing, retain the Metrical Psalmody. if we would not both destroy a 
characteristic feature of the Parochial Service, and deny to the people a kind of 
music which, according to my experience, and in spite of some modern notions on 
the subject, they certainly sing, when favourably circumstanced, with more zeal 
and effect than any other. Having decided on the maintenance of Metrical 
Psalmody, my great difficulty was in selecting an arrangement of tunes for the use 
of my choir. I may have been fanciful or bypercritical. but I must confess that, 
after making an extensive acquaintance with books of the sort, I found none 
entirely to suit my purpose. Most, doubtless, had merits to recommend them for 
their peculiar objects ; but it was not in accordance with the views I have always 
held on the matter, to adopt either the pretty glee-like harmonization of some, or 
the Gothic severity of ‘note against note’—both tiresome to the singer and not 
necessarily of devotional character—found in others. I therefore, as many have 
done before, determined to arrange a Tune-Book for myself, and hoped—as, doubt- 
less, did my predecessors—to advance Parochial Psalmody one step, at least, in 
the right direction. 

“The same reasons which induced me to undertake the work—added to the kind 
solicitations of many friends —amateur and professional—have now led to its 
publication. The style ef the vocal arrangement answered my expectation. The 
choir sang their parts with spirit and satisfaction, while the congregation speedily 
ceased to find any difficulty in bearing their share in the general harmony ; and, 
I trust and believe, that similar results will follow wherevor it is adopted. 

“Having thus given the history of this little book, it is necessary to say some- 
thing as to its contents. The object has been, not to accumulate the greatest 
possible number, but to present a fair selection of ordinary aud useful tunes, put 
into the best shape I could devise for choral and congregational purposes. Many 
of the melodies have been, probably, much corrupted by long use. The extent to 
which they are impure, however, would be now very difficult to ascertain ; and I 
have, therefore, taken the least obejctionable versions I could procure, that were, 
at the same time, at all reconcileable with the prevailing traditional habit of 
singing them. There are, also, several melodies in this collection of which I by no 
means approve; but since, in spite of their demerits, it seems probable that they 
will always continue in congregational use, I thought it best to admit them— 
clothed, however, in such a style of harmony as might, in some degree, com- 
pensate for their original meanness or triviality of character. The number of 
absolutely new tunes is very small, being limited to two, composed by a former 
pupil of mine, Mr. Aspinwall, of Bolton (and which, for their musical merit, and 
the scarcity of good tunes in their peculiar metres, are well worthy a place in any 
collection), and two or three contributions of my own composed to metres at 
present very scantily provided with appropriate melodies. The tunes marked as 

German Melodies are taken—with certain slight, though necessary, altcrations— 
from the 371 Vierstimnvige Choralgesange of Sebastian Bach. 

“Several of the tunes are harmonized ia two different ways. Their use, at the 
organist’s discretion, will be found of service in the progress of a long psalm, not 
only as affording relief to the ear, but as a means of following, in some dezree, 
such variety of sentiments as may exist in the words. A few of the melodies 
appear in a third shape—namely, sung in unison and octave by the choir, and 
supported by an independent organ-part; and from this mode of treatment, 
judiciously applied, the choral will be found to yield some of the finest effects of 
which it is capable. It would have been impossible to have given this triple form 
to every tune (even if all were properly susceptible of it) without unduly swelling 
the bulk of the volume. The examples given are, therefore, rather offered as 
— hints to — who may feel disposed to carry out the suggestion. 

ith the same view I have inserted, at the end of the book, an example of four 
methods of ‘giving out’ a psalm-tune;—the object in all being to keep the 
melody palpably distinct under whatever form of accompaniment. 

“The organ-part, throughout, it will be seen, is not simply a compression of the 
vocal score, It will serve as a guide to the less experienced class of organists as to 
what additional notes can be advantageously introduced in accompaniment with- 
out damage to the progress of the vocal harmony. No further explanation is 
—— as to this commenert, except ga the pedals are to be employed through- 

, Cltber as an independant part (as happens in 2w place: a ling 
the lowest notes of Pn eeeg wo ( pp a few places) or in doubling 

“It wou d certainly never have occurred to me to undertake the defence of any- 
thing in such very general use as Metrical Psalmody, but for the violent attacks 
latterly made on it in many clerical quarters, and with, I fear, no very honest in- 
teution. A contemporaneous publication, for instance, rejoicing in all the medieval 
barbarism of the four-line staff and diamond note, makes its appearance on the 
assumption (contained in its advertisements) that Metrical Psalmody ‘is found no 
longer to satisfy either the spiritual wants or musical tastes of Christians.’ What 
may be the ‘spiritual wants of the Christians here alluded to, it is needless to 
Sete: but there can be no difficulty in deciding that ‘ musical taste’ must be 
i — at the lowest ebb in any who can really prefer the meaningless and uncouth 

Pl ain song of the church to any other combination of sound whatever. Few 

who have listened toa ‘choral’ in the Lutheran churches of the Continent will 





have failed to notice the zeal and earnestness with which it is sung, or the grand 











and solemn effect it produces; and although the music used in the Dissenti 
chapels of this country is too commonly of a trivial and even vulgar description, 
is invariably sung with sufficient of energy and -willto show both the hold 
Metrical Psalmody has on the affections of people habituated to sing, and the large 
musical effect it would yield under the corrective discipline of ce taste. 
“English Psalmody has, undoubtedly, many faults, but 1 hold it to be the far 
wiser course to endeavour to correct these by narrowing the selection of tunes 
and imparting a more vigorous tone to their harmonization, than to attempt to 
supplant it by a style of music utterly barbarous in itself, antagonistic to the 
grammatical structure of our language, and so wholly opposed to the fecling of the 
people that it can never ome into 8 hoe ge —_ the — supposition 
a second universal ascendancy of the church which invented it. 
si ‘ “HENRY SMART.” 


Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


TO CORNET PLAYERS. 
Published the First of Every Month, 


CORNET MISCELLANY: 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 
POPULAR OPERAS anp OTHER MODERN MUSIO, 


ARRANGED FOR 


THE CORNET A PISTONS, 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT (cd lib.) 


BY THOMAS HARPER, 
(Principal Cornet-A-Pistons at the Royal Italian Opera and the Philharmonic 








Concerts). 
Price 35 each Number.—Subscription for Twelve Numbers, 30s. 
(2s. 6d. each). 
FIRST SERIES. ; 
No. 1. January.—Rigoletto ... ne sp aes Verdi. 
2. February.—II Trovatore ose ses wv» Verdi. 
8. March.—I Puritani ... ove dee ve Bellini. — 
4, April.—Lucrezia Borgia eve eee .. Donizetti. 
5. May.—Ernani ot oe ons we Verdi, 
6. June.—Lucia di Lammermoor ise «+ Donizetti. 
7. July.—La Traviata... ose ee ws Verdi. 
8, August.—Der Freischiitz ... 46s we Weber. 
9, September.—Masaniello ste ase vs» Auber. — 
... Donizetti. 


10. October.—Linda di Chamounix ve 
*,* To be Continued. 
Lately Published, 
BOOSEY’S NEW CORNOPEAN TUTOR: 
Contains the Rudiments of Music; Practical Instructions; 80 Exer- 
cises; 16 Operatic Melodies; 6 Finishing Studies, by Caussinus 
and Forestier, &c. 





Price 5s. 


BOOSEY’S CORNOPEAN JOURNAL: 
A Collection of 275 Popular Airs from Operas, Songs, and Dances ; 
arranged for Cornet-d-Pistons. 
Price 15s. 


The largest stock of CORNOPEANS in London will be found at 
Boosry and Sons’, 24, Holles-street, comprising the Rotary and 
Straight Models by BOOSE and BESSON, with Cylinder or Valve 
Actions, in Brass or Electro-plate. Every Instrument guaranteed of 
the best description. BOOSES ROTARY MODEL still retains its 
high position as superior to all others for INTONATION, EASE OF 
BLOWING, and APPEARANCE. 





PRICES. ; . 
Boost’s Rorary Mopzt, in Brass, with the Valve Action 7 Guineas, 


Strongly Electro-plated in Silver, 2 Guineas; or in Gold, 
3 Guineas extra, Case, lined with Velvet. Half-a-Guinca. 


Do, do. with the Cylinder Action _... 9 Guineas, 
Strongly Electro-plated in Silver, 8 Guineas; or in Gold, 
4 Guineas extra, Blocked Leather Case, lined with 
Velvet, One Guinea. ; : 
Brsson’s Cornorgans. Straight Model, 1st Class, with : 
lastnew patent ... 0. ss save 8 Guineas. 
Do. do. do. 2nd do. ... 7 Guineas. 
Do. do. do. 8rd do, «. 5 Guineas. 
Do. do. do. 4th do. .., 8 Guineas. 
Cases included. 
Either of these Instruments strongly Blectro-plated in 
Silver, 2 Guineas ; or in Gold, 8 Guineas extra. 
Bxsson’s ConnETTINO, in B flat, with 4 Valves, an Octave ‘ 
.» 7 Guineas, 


higher than the ordinary Cornet ... 
LONDON: BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 and 28, HOLLES STREET. 
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IRE at Messrs. JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Pianoforte Manufactory, Horseferry-road, Westminster. — The nobility, 
gentry, and those frieuis who have so promptly expressed their generous sym- 
thy towards the sufferers by the above calamity, are respectfully informed that 
Phe London and Westminster Bank, at its several branches in Jondon, and the 
rincipal music-sellers in the United Kingdom, have kindly consented to receive 
EUBSCRIPTION § on behalf of the WORKMEN who lost their tools, 
For the Committee of Workmen, 
JAMES HIPKINS, Chairman 
C. TRAIL, Secretary. 
Communications addressed to Mr. J. C. Webster, at Messrs. John Broadwood 
and Sons’, 88, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, who has kindly undertaken 


Messrs. Fortnum, Mason, & Co. 
Thomas Reid, Esq. .. 
Messrs. Thorne and Co. ee 
C. E. Mudie, Esq. .. or 
N. and D oe ee oo 
Mr. Grogan |.. e or 
Richard Seamark, Esq. re 
Mr. Henry Farmer .. ee 


W. H. Callcott, b 0 oe 
in” po ay oo 
Henry King, Esq., Lowndes-st. 
Messrs. Pink and Son se 


|The Rev. A. Lyall .. 
Messrs, Cope and Collinson 3 
Messrs. Huxley and Heriot .. 
Messrs. Moseley and Son .. 
Messrs. Wilkiuson and Son .. 


i 


The Rev. J. Cecil Wynter 
Mr. Wright and Friends 
Mr, John Sarvis ee 
Richard Longfield, Esq. 
Mr. Thomas Cox ee 


ol 
Manama sSaweSS% 
os 


a 


the office of Treasurer, will be immediately attended to. 
The Committee thankfully acknowledge the receipt of the following Sub- 


scriptions — 


# 8 
Messrs. Broadwood and Sons 200 0 


John Chambers, Esq., Lee, 
Kent .. Py oe oe 
Robert Pryor, Esq., Troisarag, 
Pitlochrie ., Pe oe 
Messrs. Webster and Hors- 
fall, Penns .. os ee 
The Right Hon. the Earl 
Manvers oe oe . 
The Right Hon. the Countess 
of Falmouth .. oe 
Lord Robert Grosvenor aa 
Lady Robert and Miss Gros- 
venor ., ey oe +. 
Servants at Lord Robert 
Grosvenor’s, Moor-park .. 
Clerks and Foremen at Messrs. 
Broadwood and Sons’ P 
Thos. Chappell, Esq., New 
Bond-street .. ee ie 
John Reid, Esq., Baker-strect 
Sir Charles Mansfie!d'Clarke, bt. 
Messrs Milsom and Son, Bath 
Mr. Wm. Finlayson, Chelten- 
ham .. ae a ee 
Mr. F. Moutrie, Baker-street 
George Gray, Esq., Denbigh-pl. 
Mr. Dowling .. “a oe 
Mr. Burckhardt ne 
Mrs. Mackenzie Kettle 
Herr Kuhe PY oe 
C. E. Greaves, Esq. .. oe 
Rev. A. Borrodaile .. re 
Mr. R. Bowley, Charing-cross 
Mr. F. R. Farlow a s 
Mr. F. R. Farlow, jun. r 
Messrs. Burkinyoung and Co., 
Calcutta aa pe oe 
Mr. Charles Weldon .. ee 
J. A. Archer, Esq., Broadway 
Messrs, Wood and Go., Edin- 
burgh .. aa ne =i 
Mr. C. Wilson, Esq. .. on 
Messrs, Hollingsworth and 
Willoughby .. ae ee 
8. W. Waley, Esq. o oe 
Louis Werner, Esq. .. oe 
Edward Levy, Esq. .. oe 
Alfred A. Pollock, Esq. ee 
Messrs, Peters and Son 
Rev.-C. P. Secretan .. ee 
Hy. Simms, Esq., Bath ee 
Chas. Stephens, Esq,, Dul- 
wich road «e ee 
Messrs, Morel, Brothers ie 
Mr. 8. Adams, West Bromwich 
Albert Levy, Esq. oe ee 
Geo. Benson, Esq. - oe 
Messrs. W. Stodart and Son.. 
W. Cusins, Esq. es oe 
C. E. Horsley, Esq. 
Jas. B. Scott, Esq. po 
G. A. Osborne, Esq. .. ee 
Charles Salaman, Esq. 
Mrs. Bonham Carter .. ‘a 
Edw. Godson, Esq. .. ‘a 
Mr. D. G. Laing, Villiers st. . 
Mr. Thos, Murray, jun. i 
Edw. Jekyll, Esq., Bramley, 
Guildford & PA ae 
Messrs. Paterson and Son, 
Edinburgh .. es ee 
Messrs. Croggan and Co, .., 
G. BE, Griffin, Esq. .. ee 
Messrs. Hooper and Co. ee 
Miss Grant, Fairseat .. a 
W. H. Cullingford, Esq., Kendal 
Ricardo Linter, Esq., 
Mr, Petch, Leicester ., 


a i 
Per John Day, Esq., Cambridge stree 
210 0 


210 0 
026 
0 2 6 
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John Day, 
Miss Ellen Dad. 
J. Boyle .. 

E. Chapple 
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Messrs, Procter, 
and Procter .. 

John Baker, Esq... 

John Cook, Esq., Norfolk 

Herr Deichmann oa Pe 

Mrs. Edgar and Mrs. Wollaston 

W. R. Grittan, Esq. .. as 

G E. Hay, Esq., Shrewsbury 

Sir G. Smart ee re 

Lady Smart ee 

Mr. M. Moses, Dublin 

Mrs. Birch, Wretham Hall 

Miss Birch ee ee 

Mr. Atkinson, Hull ., 

Dr. J.Gray .. ee 

Mr. J. Russell, Oxford 

Dr. Buck, Norwich .. 

— Bunnett, Esq. .. ee 

C. Coventry, Esq. .. oe 

R. Barnet, Esq. os rv 

Messrs, Seagar, Evans, & Co, 

E. Wilson, Esq., Union Club 

E. Sutton, Esq. a aa 

T. R. Atkins, Esq... os 

Edward Hopkins, Esq. ee 

Mr. J. 8. Blyth ve oe 

T. Maitland, Esq. ee 

Mrs. Yarrow, Sydenham 

Messrs. King and Son ee 

Mr. Buck, Tottenham-court- 


road .. oe < oe 
The Rev. John Broadwood, 
Lyne .. ae ee <6 
Wyrley Birch, Esq., Wretham 
Hall, Norfolk o ee 
Miss Bankart, Leicester wh 
The Hon. Mrs. Irby, Cotters- 
brooke Rectory .. oe 
Mr. Burgess .,. oe ee 
Mr. Holmes... ee 
Messrs. Gillam and Firby 
Mrs. Sasse ee ee 
Mr. W. Ayres, Liverpool 
Mr. Jeffe: ee oe eo 
Miss Wx a ee ee 
Mrs. Hutchison, Kensington 
Mr. Hutchison, ditto .. 
Brinley Richards, Esq. as 
Miss Reynardson os os 
Wm. Tassie, Esq., Kensington 
J. W., Chelsea .. oe we 
W. H. Holmes, Esq. .. a 
W. F. Beadon, Esq.,'Stratford- 
place .. ee ee 
Mr. J. Angold .. ee ee 
C. J. Lomb, Esq., Harley street 10 
T. Wood, Esq. Si eo 6 
Messrs. Erard .. ee 20 
Mr T. E. Henley ee 
8. Tattersall, Esq. .. to 
T. C. Wilson, Esq., Greek st. 
Mrs. Henry Raymond Barker 
J. Hoare, Esq., Hampstead 
Miss Broadhurst, Bath ee 
Dr. Bennett, 12, Russe'l place 
London Felt Company (by A. 
Jonson) .. “s o. 
Messrs. Langebear and Co., Bir- 
mingham .. ee 
Miss Dolby, Hinde-street 
Messrs, Distin, and Workmen 
Mr. W. Swain .. ae és 
Messrs. Cotton and Johnson 
J. Reynolds, Esq.,Club Chambers 5 
London and Westminster Bank 52 
Madame Clara Novello “se 
Charles Coote, Esq. .. ee 
Anonymous .. e ee 
Messrs. Kent and Co. = 
G. Peachey, Esq., Bishopsgate- 
street ee ee ee 
Messrs. Nettlefold, Holborn 
Mr. Browne, Soho-square .. 
Miss Wills ° ee 
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Lindsay Sloper, Esq, on ne 
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J. W. and 8. M. be os 
Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and 
Chappell ee ee ee 
Charles Neate, Esq. .. ee 
Thomas Beale, sen., Esq. .. 
T. G. Reed, Esq. on 
Oliver May, Esq. ee ee 
J. W., per Messrs. Cramer & Co. 
Clerks and Workmen in Messrs. 
Cope and Collinson’s Manu- 
factory, Birmingham and 
London ae ee ee 
Miss Mary Linwood .. ee 
Miss Wilkinson and Son, 
Builders, Westminster .. 
A. H. Novelli, Esq., Crosby-sq. 1 
George Macfarren, Esq. ee 
Mr. Louis Ries .. oe ee 


Charles MeKorkell, Esq. 

Dr. Darling os oo ee 

R. W. Blencowe, Esq... ee 

Miss Katharine B., Sisters and 
Cousins... as ee 

Mrs. Clarke and Friends .. 

T. Sutherland, Esq. .. 

Messrs. Kirby and Son 

Mrs. Hill oe . 

Mr. George Ash ee 

Mr. W. Banfield ee 

Henry J. Lincoln, Esq. 

W. C. Macfarren, Esq. wa 

Mr. Henry Morley and Friends 

Messrs. Abbott and Son .. 

Mr. T. Jackson and Workmen 

William Horsley, Esq., M.B. 

C., perA.B. .. ee we 


HURCH’S AROMATIC HEAD LOTION for 
Cleansing the Hair, Beautifying the Hair, Strengthening the Hair, and 
Restoring the Hair. TRY IT. 
TESTIMONIAL AS TO ITS EFFICACY ‘— 
“‘Stanley-street, Eccleston-square, June 28, 1855. 

“Lady Ashburnham has much pleasure in informing Mr. Peachy, that Church’s 
Aromatic Head Lotion is highly approved of by her, as her hair has ceased to 
off since using it : she also finds it very refreshing.” 

Manufactured by Mr. THOMAS PEACHY, 35, Rathboue-place, Oxford-street ; 
Wholesale aud Retail Depdt, 30, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. Price 5s. 6d. per 
Bottle. Sole Agent, Mr. William Dawson, to whom all Money Orders are to be 
made payable, Post-office, Bloomsbury. 


BUTLER’S 
TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, 


IN ONE BOTTLE. 


This useful aperient preparation, besides forming an equally efficient and far 
more agreeable draught than that produced by the common Seidlita Powders, is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, 
a teaspoonful in water forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. ing inclosed in 
a bottle, it will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or 
land journey. Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle (which is inclosed in a case, and accom- 
panied by measure and spoon), by the preparers. 


BUTLER’S 
TARAXACUM or DANDELION COFFEE. 


This truly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured beverage contains “‘the full 
medicinal properties of the dandelion, which are most skilfully and delicately 

reserved in this preparation of the root of that vegetable.” The Medical Faculty 
Cae for years past used and recommended this dietetic article for the cure of 
Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs; the symptoms of which 
are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, 
Loss of Appetite, Flatulency, or Debility of the Stomach. In promoting a healthy 
secretion of bile, d&c., it may be employed with great advantage. Sold in Tin 
Canisters at 2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


BUTLER’S POMMADE DIVINE. 


An elegant and most efficacious application for chapped hands and lips, burns 
scalds, sore nipples, accidental excoriations and roughness of the skin, occasioned 
by sea-bathing, exposure to the sun, or inclement weather. In glasses, 2s. 9d, 
Ask for “‘ Butler’s Pommade Divine.” 


BUTLER’S VEGETABLE TOOTH POWDER 


Has now been in general use by the public, and as an appendage to the fashionable 
toilette, for fully half a century. It was originally prepared (according to the 
direction of an eminent physician) of vegetable substances, without the admixture 
of any pernicious ingredients, so as to impart firmness and a beautiful redness to 
the gums, and sweetness to the breath ; at the same time, byits regular daily use, 
preserving them from decay, and preventing the Toothache. These distinguishing 
chara eristics have procured for it the approbation of the Royal Family and the 
most distinguished personages in the United Kingdom. Prepared and sold in 


boxes at 2s. 9d. each, 
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PREPARED BY 
BUTLER AND HARDING, 
CHEMISTS, 
4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London, 
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+ NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY. | ADAME. RIST FORE J Pomcait:¢ of this 
ADDISON, ROLLIBR, AND LUCAS, | saitastgon eho spr edige Rey pion 


210, REGENT STREET. 
JOHN BARNETT’S LATEST SONGS, Viz.:— 


8 
‘Go, thou art free,” John, Barnett boy ae “4 46 be J. --@ 
“‘ My home beside the Guadalquiver.” Ditto §..  ., oe ee we 2 





oo 


A New Edition (abridged) of Joun Barnetr’s Celebrated canes -” the 
ce 


Voice oe ° oe 0 
Joun BARNETT’ s “ School for the Voice,” complete eo _ we oe SO 
COSTA’S “ ELI.’? 

The following arrangements of the Airs, Choruses, &c., for the Organ, 

by Epmunp T. Curr, viz. :-— 
The Overture to Eli, arranged by E. T. Chipp = oe oe ve eo 2 0 
The Morning Prayer (Air) ditto ditto .. = oe oe ay ABs 
The Evening Prayer(Air) ditto ditto .. oe ay ee ee ao. 2 @ 
Blessed be the Lord (Chorns) ditto ditto 3d os dd ne oo SO 
If thou should’st mark (Chorus) ditto ditto + ae ee o a 0 
Woe unto us (Chorus) ditto ditto oe ay ep oe ar oe; are 
Blessed, Hallelujah, Amen ditto ditto .. ac at ne om sess Mee 
March of the Israelites ditto ditto as voy fe 
CoSsTA’S ‘“ ELI,’? FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 

Admired movements from Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” arranged for the Pianoforte — 
by W. H. Callcott, in 2 books 5 0 

Accompauiments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello (ad lib.) to each, book 
theset 3 0 

Admired movements from ‘‘ li,” arranged as Pianoforte Duets, by W. 

Callcott, in 2 books each 6 0 

Accompaniments (ad lid.) for Flute, Viol lin, and Violoncello, to cach book 
the set 3 0 

NEW OPERATIC AND ee iain > SONGS. 

Addio del Passato (La Traviata) et °4 Verdi ag selina © 
A forsé lui che l’anima (La Traviata) on = .. Verdi ee of 27 0 
Ah ; che la morte (Il Troyatore) ‘ °° = -. Verdi oe pot hs G 
De’ miei bollenti Spiniti (La Trav iata) me * «. Verdi . 1 6 
Dete alla giovine (La Traviata) on - oe -- Verdi oe oo, ne © 
Diprovenza il mar _ Traviata) gt as a .- Verdi 1 6 
H Bagno .. °% °° oe .- Operti oo as @ 
Ti Balen suo sorriso (Il Troy atore) o¥ ee ve .» Verdi ai oe bs @ 
Fra Veglia e sopro ae e? ae es ee Operti cs eo, 21 @ 
La Donna e Mobile oa ee és o4 ee o. Verdi Be o- 2 Q 
Le Sorelle .. on -- Operti ... oo 2° @ 
Libiamo ne’ lieti calici (Brindisi, La Tr aviata) “ .» Verdi oe 2 0 
Signor del ciel (coro e quartette ‘‘ Eli”) oe .- Costa .. o- 2-6 
Son per via fia dal Mattino oe $6 a ee ee 
Stride la Vampa (I] Trov: ened ot - es .. Verdi ee ee 
Tre Romauze Italiane .. . G. Operti . £0 


THE 103RD PSALM, 
Composed for the Bradford Triemnial Musical Festiv: al, ‘eed by — 
Jackson (Mz ear A : j £ : 15 
Or, separately .. ds i) each 2 0 
No. 1.—Praise the Lori, c0) my soul (Air, Soprano). 
2.—The Lord executeth righteousness (Double Chorus). 
3.—The Lord is full of compassion (Air, Coateplio?, 
4.—He hath not dealt with us after our sins (Double Chorus), 
5.—For he knoweth whereof we are made (Recitative, Tenor). 
6.—But the merciful goodness of the Lord (Chorus). 
7.—The Lord hath a bb his throne (Air, Bass). 


8.-—Glory be to the Father (Dduble Chorus). 
HENRY LESLIE’S \ alegre 
Oh let me sing to thee. Song, by Henry Leslie .. os oe o 23 0 
I saw a golden sunbeam fall. Song ditto oo a oe oo o 2 0 
I do not ask a brighter lot. Song ditto =f oe Ld oe - 2 0 
Shall I be remembered. Song ditto oe ° se ° o/ 2 0 
Also, by tne same Composer— 
O Memory. Trio, by Henry Leslie . oe oo 3 O 
And all the W orks by the above popular’ Composer. 
HENRY LUNN’S ververviceurwereniel 
Beneath thy Casement, By Henry Lunn ee ee +e oo 2 0 
No form but thine ditto es oe ee * oe o 2 0 
Peace to thee ditto oa bias oe - ee ae 38 
Let us be joyous ditto ois ee ma os - o 20 
Adieu, ye woods ditto a eB os o3 2 
Gay Lark ditto re ae 
NEW MUSIC FOR THE ‘PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by J. THEODORE TREKELL. 
Agnese (Romance), dedicated to Miss Emily Hughes Hughes oe 3 0 
Evening Star (The), Morceau Elegant, dedicated to Miss Warner .. 8 0 
Heart’s Ease (Morceau de Salon), inscribed to Miss Oliver - 3 0 
Josephine (Valse briliante), dedicated to Miss Bass, Cambrian House, Ryde 8 0 
La Rose sans Epine (Morceau brillante), dedicated to Miss Cooke . 8 0 
L’ Orgie Aah. Brigand (Morceau de Fantaisie, dedicated to Miss Arabella’ 
3 0 
La Bells Alliance (Deux Fantaisies ala Valse), dedicated to Miss Forrest . 30 
La Czarine ‘ (Op. 2 ° 3 0 
Morning Star (intended as a Companion to the “ Evening Star, By dedicated 
to Miss Lomax wie oe oo 3 0 
Partant Pour la Syrie (F antaisie Militaire)” oe ee oe ee - 3 0 
POLKAS. 

Garrison Polka (Illustrated) .. oe oe oe oe oe ee oe 2 0 
Osborne Polka .. os os oe a Py oe ee oe o 2 0 
sini 
The Garrison Galop ie sm oe _~ oa 





London; ADDISON, Sous AND on 210, sebetuast, and 47, King-street, 








MDPLLE. PICCOLOMINI. — An Excellent Portrait of 
this celebrated artiste is published with, Albert Wagner's Piccolomini 
Valse, Price 4s, | Boosey and Sons, 28; Holles-street... » 





AULELe 
TOO,” and other Poems. By Beelzebub. Second 
Edition, Fep. 8vo., handsomely bound, 6s. ee by Post, on receipt 
of the amount in postage stamps). London: E. Townsead, Hamblin and 
Co., 421, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 





“THe Rat-catcHer’s DAUGHTER.” 


ES RUES DE LONDRES VALSE, by Henri 

Laurent, introducing the Rat-catcher’s Dau mgh fer. This popular Valse has 

been performed at all the balls of the season, and three times before the Queen 

at the State Ball, Buckingham Palace, the Fanc oy Dress Bal! of the Royal Academy 

of Music, and at the Turkish Ambassador's’ Ba’ It has been received with the 

greatest applause on every occasion. Published this day, price 3s, by Boosey 
and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, London. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








8. 
M. W. Balfe’s Italian School of Singing (third ees) Fy ° << SO 
M. W. Balfe’s new cavatina, ‘‘ Merry May” as oe oe 3.9 
M. W. Balfe’s new song, “‘ on the Hvnles side” A wa ee co aU 
G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, he Captive of Agincourt” ” os . o 20 
G. A. Macfarren’s new song, ‘‘ Over hill, over dale”... or es o 28 
G. Linley’s new ballad, ‘‘ Little Dorrit’s Vigit 44 “eo be be ah 
G. Linley’s song, ‘‘In ‘whispers soft and light” ee oe oe ye 
G. Linley’s air, ‘Fair one! thy toils are ended” oe oe ve dial tes 
E. Silas’s song, ‘‘The Dying Child” te ve oe os “s oo ee 
E. Silas’s song, ‘* Resignation” ° “6 é. 39 0 
E, Silas’s song, ‘‘ Oh speed away, ye songs ‘of gladness” +3 ee sot me 0 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA—LA TRAVIATA. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, books land 2, cach 4 0 
W. H. Calleott.—The favourite Airs from La Traviata, Duets, books land : s 
each 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from La Traviata ¥e we ary we 3 6 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from La Traviata .. oo oe oe oe o 26 
VERDI'S OPERA—IL TROVATORE. 
W. H. Callcott.—The favourite Airs from Il Trovatore, Duets, books 1, 2, 8, a 
eac 
J. Rummel’s Fantaisie from Il Trovatore ee oe ee ee vo. 78, 6 
René Favarger’s Fantaisie from I] Trovatore ce oe ve oe “ow © 
THREE SONGS WITH ENGLISH WORDS, FROM IL TROVATORE, 
BY G. LINLEY. 

No. 1.—Forsaken here I wander. 

No, 2.—Day o’er the mountain. 

No, 8.—In our green valley. , 

3a. d. 

F. Silas’s Trio fur Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in C minor(No.1).. 10 0 
E, Silas’s Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and V ioloneello, j inA me (No. 2). 8 0 
E. Silas’s Ii Pensicroso for the Pianoforte . + te 7 9 
E. Silas’s Nocturne in E major oe oe ee oe oe oe o- 8 6 
E, Silas’s Six Duets for two performers .. ee - . oe -- 10 0 
René Favarger’ 's Oberon, (new edition) .. ee ar we ve v OS 
René Favarger’s Il Barbiere .. es oe ae a ee e wo & 9 
René Favarger’s Somnambula ° de « & oo or) pe Se 
René Favarger’ s Lucrezia Borgia... oe + oe os os a .:, 
René Favarger’s L’adieu, Nocturne oo oe ee eo : 3 0 
P. De Vos’s Nocturne. ‘‘ The Switzer’s Home.” we we o se 26 
P. De Vos’s La Préférée Caprice Mazurka .. ° oe es ee ao BE 
P. De Vos’s ‘The Naiad’s Dream” .. i. a. ea ae 2 6 
P. De Vos’s Valse Brillante .. ve o. rR ae - 63 Megs : ; 


P. De Vos’s Marche Guerriere.. ee ee ee oe en ee ee 


—_— 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Published by Joun Boosry, of 131, Oxford-street, in the parish of Saint 
Mary-le-bone, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland- street ; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane ; Vicazns, Holywell-street; Keitu, Prowse, & éo., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScueurMANN, 86, Newgate-street ; Joun SuEruERD, ” Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars, Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussext, Dublin; and all Music-sellers. 


Printed by Wittram SPENCER Jonysoy, ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press, » 60, St. Martin’s 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Saturday, September 6, 1856. 








